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MEMOIR OF TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 
LATE PRESIDENT OF YALE Cols 
LEGE, AMERICA. 


To liberal and enlarged minds no- 
thing is more offensive and. dlis- 
, than that deep and invete- 
rate prejudice, which labours to 
degrade certain portions of the 
human race, by debasing epithets 
and invidious comparisons. It is 
as odious, and almost 2s common, 
to violate the laws of distributive 
justice, and the dictates of candour 
and truth, with reference tonations, 
as with respect to individuals; in 
both cases, partiality of judgment 
is the evident effect either of nar- 
row views, or of mean and selfish 
passions. ‘Some of the would-be- 
wits and self-inflated philosophists 
of Europe, have thrown out un- 
and injurious insinuations 
inst the taste, talent, and ge- 
nius of the American states. Is 
there then, it might be asked, 
some deleterious quality in the 
Climate of the new world, which 
neeéssarily and uniformly cri 
ples the energy, and quenches the 
gers of mind ? the men of 
urope invariabl erate as 
soon as they ao ae on the 
soil of America? While vegeta- 
tion there rises into the loftiest 
deur, and spreads into the 
Shes laxuniante, erp. all, tbe 
intellectual and literary produc- 
tions, of that low, stunted, deterio- 
rated, and deciduous kind, which 
deserves only to be slighted or 
treated with universal contempt? 
To vindicate our transatlantic bre- 
thren, and refute the charges of 
these prejudiced critics—these ma- 
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lignant detractors, we need but 
refer to such individuals as the 
one whose name stands at the head 
of this article: Endowed by na- 
ture with uncommon talents, en- 
xiched by ind and research 
with valuable and diversified at- 
tainments, amiable and consistent 
in his private life, and eminently 
useful in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, Dr. Dwight was 
indisputably entitled to rank among 
the very first men of the age. It 
rarely happens, that persons de- 
voted chiefly to literature and 
study, furnish to the biographer a 
store of such materials, as are cal- 
eulated to awaken and engage ge- 
neral attention. Their time oor 
the most part, passes silently away, 
under the shade of academic bow- 
ers, or in the stillness of some se» 
questered retreat; the course of 
their conduct and pursuits is too 
calm and uniform ; too little dis- 


ingriteer by strange vicissitudes, 
and striking incidents, to attract 
the eyes, or move the passions of 


_any considerable number of their 


fellow men. We think the sub- 
ject of the present memoir will be 
allowed to form an exception to 
this remark. 

“ Timothy Dwight was born at 
Northampton, in the county of 
Hampshire, and state of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th of May, 1752. 
His father was by profession a mer- 
chant, and owned a handsome 
estate in the. town in which he 
lived. He was a man of sound 
understandi of feryent Piety, 
and_ of purity of life, Hi 
mother was the third daughter of 
Jogi Edwards, for many years 
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the minister of Northampton, and 
afterwards President of Nassau 
Hall ; well known as one of the 
ablest divines of the last century. 
With a mind originally vigorous 
and discriminating, she had been 
‘accustomed, from her infancy, to 
the conversation of literary men, 
-who resorted in great numbers to 
her father’s house; and thus was 
she forcibly taught the importance 
of that learning, the effects of 
which she had so often the oppor- 
‘tunity of witnessing. It was a 
maxim with her, the soundness of 
which her own observation through 
life fully confirmed, that children 
generally lose several years, in con- 
sequence of being considered by 
their friends as too young to be 
taught. She pursued a different 
course with her son. She began to 
instruct him almost as soon as he 
was able to speak; and such was 
his eagerness, as well as capacity, 
for improvement, that he learned 
the alphabet at a single lesson ; 
and before he was four years old, 
‘was able to-read the Bible with 
ease and correctness. With the 
benefit of his father’s example 


before him, enforced and recom- 


mended by the precepts of his mo- 
ther, he was sedulously instructed 
‘in the doctrines of religion, as 
well as in the whole circle of moral 
duties. She taught him from the 
very dawn of his reason, to fear 
God and keep his commandments ; 
‘to be conscientiously just, kind, 
‘affectionate, charitable, and for- 
giving ; to preserve on all occa- 
sions, and under all circumstances, 
the most sacred regard to truth; 
to relieve the distresses and sup- 
ply the wants of the poor and un- 
‘fortunate. She aimed at a very 
early period, to enlighten his con- 


‘science ; to make him afraid to | 
‘sin, and te teach him to hope for 
pardon only through the righteous- 
ness of Christ. The impressions 
thus made upon his mind in in- 
fancy, were never erased, A great 
proportion of the instruction he re- 


ceived before he arrived at the age 
of six years, was at home with his 
mother. Her school-room was the 
nursery. There he had his regu- 
lar hours for study, and twice 
every day she heard him repeat his 
lesson. Here in addition to his 


stated task, he watched the cradle’ 


of his younger brothers. When 
his lesson was recited, he was per- 
mitted to read such books as he 
chose, until the limited period ex- 
pired. During these intervals, he 
often read over the historical parts 
of the Bible, and gave an account 
of them to his mother. So deep 
and distinct was the impression, 
which these narrations then made 
upon his mind, that their minutest 
incidents were indelibly fixed upon 
his memory.” 

With such advantages, young 
Dwight made rapid and extraor- 
dinary advances in every kind of 
knowledge to which his attention 
was turned. At school he was 
always the first, though the young- 
est of his class. Before he had 
reached the age of seven, he had 
twice studied through Lilly’s Latin 
grammar, by borrowing the books 
of the elder boys, while they were 
at play. Besides acquiring, at an 
early period, a very accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the Roman 
and Greek classics, he studied 
with great assiduity and pleasure, 
ancient and modern history, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy. It is but 
seldom, that we find the same per- 
son equally fitted to cultivate~the 
Parnassian regions of taste, and to 
toil in the mine of metaphysics, or 
excel in the sublimer departments 
of philosophy. In the present in- 
stance, however, these rare en- 
dowments were combined. While 
Dwight relished the beauties 
of Homer and Virgil, he could 
enter into the abstract reasonings 
of Locke, and master the Principia 
of Newton. 

He became himself a poet of no 
mean rank, and a mathematician 
of very respectable attainments. 
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But, however distinguished as a 
scholar, it is with far more lively 
and agreeable emotions, that we 
contemplate his character as a 
Christian. We see here exhibited, 
the regular process and incalcu- 
lable importance of a religious edu- 
cation; and parents who have the 
best interests of their offspring at 
heart, cannot too frequently and 
earnestly direct their attention to 
such examples. Neither the ele- 
gant lore of antiquity, nor the va- 
rious discoveries of modern science, 
can compensate the want of those 
sound evangelical principles, those 
devout dispositions and sober ha- 
bits, which form the basis of all 
that is truly dignified and esti- 
mable in the character. It is of 
immense importance that the sus- 
ceptive mind of youth be tho- 
roughly imbued with the precious 
doctrines, and the pure precepts 
of Christianity, to be prepared to 
resist the allurements of pleasure, 
the lust of ambition, and the in- 
fluence of sordid interest, in the 
successive periods and changing 
circumstances of human life. 

At the age of thirteen Timothy 
Dwight was admitted a member 
of Yale College. We can scarcely 
conceive of a more perilous situa- 
tion, and had not his mental con- 
stitution been admirably fortified, 
the contagion which surrounded 


‘him must have proved of fatal 


consequence. Infidel principles, 
and their usual attendants, levity 
and profligacy, prevailed in the 
college to an alarming extent. The 
students spent much time in va- 
rious kinds of loose amusement 
and dissipation, particularly ga- 
ming. Our scholar was not, it 
seems, entirely exempt from the 
contaminating influence of the 
fashionable folly ; yet he happily 
escaped, without having either his 
principles shaken, or his moral 
conduct stained. But some who 
can refuse the sweets of Circe’s fas- 
cinating ily intoxi- 
cated with h thellove of fame, Young 
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Dwight was indeed ‘soon brought 
to another test, which strikingly 
evinced the power of religion over 
his mind. After far outstripping 
his rivals in the career of litera- 
ture, and being called to become 
a tutor in Yale College, at the 
early age of nineteen, an office 
which he filled with high credit to 
himself, and great advantage to 
the seminary, he heard the pain- 
ful intelligence of* his father’s 
death, and saw it his duty to re- 
sign a situation so congenial with 
all his feelings, so flattering to all 
his hopes, and to take the charge of 
his mother and a numerous family. 
In this situation, he passed five 
years of the most interesting period 
of his life; petforming in an ex- 
emplary manner, the office of a 
son, and of a brother and guar- 
dian to the younger children. 
While he resided at Northampton 
with his mother, the inhabitants 
shewed a strong inclination to em- 
ploy him in civil life. Twice he 
consented to serve the town, as 
their representative in the state- 
legislature. But though he 
sessed talents for business, which 
might have raised him to notice in 
the political world, yet his heart 
was too niuch set upon literary 
pursuits, and the work of the 
Christian ministry, to be satisfied 
with any prospects, however flat- 
tering, of secular honour and 
emolument. 

In May, 1795, upon .the death 
of Dr. Stiles, he was, highly to the 
satisfaction of all classes, elected 
President of Yale College. This 
was a situation in which he was 
eminently adapted to serve his 
country, by advancing the inter- 
ests both of learning and religion. 
At the time Dr. Dwight entered 
upon his arduous office, the stu- 
dents were deeply and deplorably 
infected with infidelity. All dis- 
cussions connected with the au- 
mony ae otra of revealed re- 
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lieve, that their instructors were 
afraid te meet the question fairly, 
and that Christianity was not 
founded on argument. One of 
the questions now presented by 
the first division of the college 
was this: “ Are the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament the 
word of God?” To their sur- 
prise, the President selected it for 
discussion ; told them to write on 
which side they pleased, as he 
should not impute to them any 
sentiments they advanced as their 
own; and requested those who 
should write on the negative side 
of the question, to collect and 
bring forward all the facts and 

ts they could procure ; 
enjoining it upon them, however, 
to treat the subject with becoming 
respect and reverence. Most, if 
not all of the members of the 
first division, came forward as the 


of infidelity. When 
they finished the discussion, 
he first examined the ground the 


had taken ; triumphantly refu 

their arguments ; proved to them 
that their statement of facts was 
mistaken or irrelevant; and, to 


the subject was wholly superficial. 
After this he entered into a direct 
defence of the divine origin of 
Christianity, in a strain of power- 
ful argument and animated elo- 

uence, which nothing could re- 
sist. The effect students 
was electrical, From that time, 
infidelity was not only without a 
strong hold, but without a lurking 
place. To espouse her cause was 
now as unpopular, as before it had 
been to is 
tianity. 


CJuns, 
ciety, sustains an office to which is. 
attached an awful, an unutterable 
responsibility ; and both possesses, 
and is capable of exerting, an in- 
fluence, the baneful or beneficial 
effects of which baffle all calcu- 
lation, How completely the firm, 
wise, and temperate conduct of 
Dr. Dwight had attracted and 
secured the confidence of the pub- 
lic, is sufficiently evident from the 
fact, that in consequence of the 
system of discipline established, 
the order and decorum maintained, 
and the spirit of emulation ex- 
cited by him, the number of stu- 
dents increased in a short time, 
from one hundred and ten, to 
more than three hundred. His 
anthority did not assume_an ait of 
arrogance and repulsive sternness, 
nor break forth in oracular and 
dictatorial language, or actimo- 
nious and sarcastic ogee His 
deportment was grave Pale 
fied, yet mild, affable, kind, and 
condescending ; such were his 
faithfulness, prudence, gentleness, 
and affection, in reproving, advis- 
ing, and encouraging his pupils, 
that he acquired the honourable ap- 
pellation ot the young man’s friend. 
We shall now briefly notice the 
character of Dr. Dwight as a 
her and professor of theo- 
. In the commencement of 
his ministry at Greenfield, not+ 
withstanding the various and im- 
portant engagements connected 
with the tuition of youth com- 
mitted to his care, by almost. in- 
credible industry, he found time 
regularly to compose two sermons 
every week. At the age of twenty- 
three he was visited by a calamity, 
whieh to one so passionately fond 
of books, must have been felt as 
a very heavy affliction, His eyes, 
which had been previously weak+ 
ened by intense application, were 
se much injured by the small pox, 
that he could never afterwards to 
the end of his life, read or write 
more than a few minutes at atime. 
He was thus compelled to prepare 
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for the pulpit short notes only, 
and to depend on the itude 


of his own mind for the choice of 
expressions, when the discourses 
were delivered. At a later period 
he had an amanuensis, who penned 
from his lips the sermons lately 
given to the public, with many 
others which yet remain in manu- 
script. Nor can we forbear to no- 
tice, in passing, the singular com- 
mand which he had over his mental 
faculties ; for when interrupted, 
if propriety did not forbid, he 
would proceed with two trains of 
thought by the hour together: 
cotiversing with company, and 
also dictating to his amanuensis. 
As a preacher, Dr. Dwight is said 
to have been distinguished by the 
originality and copiousness of his 
ideas ;~the simplicity, fitness, and 
force of his language ; the dignity, 
propriety, and seriousness of his 
manner. There was in his pulpit 
addresses, a freedom, a fervour, 
a pathos, a power, an unction, 
rarely equalled, and never sur- 
passed by any of his countrymen 
and cotemporaries. A sermon 
preached by him from Jer. viii. 20, 
“ The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved,” 
will never be forgotten by these 
who heard it. In two instances 
the delivery of it was obviously 
the commencement of a revival of 
religion among his pupils ; in the 
first of which nearly half of them 
were united to the college church. 
Similar consequences have been 
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ascribed to the delivery of it on 
two other occasions in different 
places. Never, says the narra- 
tor, have we witnessed on mixed 
audiences, effects equally solemn 
and powerful from any sermon, as 
in several instances from this. 
Many, besides his pupils, ascribed 
to it their first impressions on re- 
ligious subjects. 
In this short bi hical sketch, 
itis manifestly impossible toenlarge 
onthemeritsof Dr. Dwight as apro- 
fessor of theology. Oneobse*vation, 
however, we may be allowed to 
make in concluding. It is evident, 
that while he madefrequentandsuc- 
cessful excursions into the vast and 
varied regions of learning and sci< 
ence, Divinity was the province in 
which he always found himself 
thoroughly at home. This was 
the favourite field, which duty and 
inclination prompted him to ex- 
plore with unwearied diligence; 
and to cultivate with exquisite 
delight. ate : 
Dr. Dwight. continued to diss 
charge the duties of his station, 
both as a minister, and as the Pres 
sident of the College, to the age of 
sixty-five, when, after a lingering 
and painful illness, he expired in 
peace and mR, on the 11th of 
January, 1817. We sincerely wish 
that all mimisters may be equally 
qualified for their office, and that 
all tutors of youth, both in English 
and American colleges, may be 
ually successful in the discharge 

of their important duties. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Oe et tel 


REMARKS ON THE BAPTISM OF TWO 
BOODHU PRIESTS AT LIVERPOOL. 


Gentlemen, 
You have no doubt heard, with 
much pleasure, of the baptism of 
Munhi Rathana, and Dherma Ra- 
ma, formerly High Priests of Bood- 
hu, by Dr: Adam Clarke; at Liver- 


» pool, om Sunday, March 12,. 1820. 


Every sincere believer must re- 
jeice in the accession of two such 
men to the church of Christ. I 
read with avidity the brief history 
lately published of their origin, 
conversion, and baptism ; but that 
article develops some things which, 
to me, were strange and unex- 


On the occasion of their bap- 
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tism, every thing was’ arranged 
with a view to produce effect ;— 
against which I have nothing at 
present to object, and in the main, 
I am ready to allow that the Doc- 
tor’s address to these Priests was 
suitable and impressive. There 
were, however, some things which 
he said and did, that astonished 
and grieved me. Many persons 
have been accustomed to consider 
Dr. Adam Clarke -as a Dissenter. 
He may refuse this epithet ; but, 
call hihself by what name he will, 
heis clearly a Separatist. Now, since 
he has separated from the church 
of England, it is natural to sup- 
pose that his reasons are grounded 
on those palpable absurdities, which 
have led so many pious men to for- 
sake her communion, and of which 
the learned commentator cannot 
be ignorant. But, strange to tell, 
Dr. C., after separating from the 
church, comes forward as the en- 
comiast of some of her grossest ab- 
surdities, and that too on an occa- 
sion which pre-eminently called for 
a strict adherence to scriptural sim- 
plicity. My own views of the 
Church Catechism are such, that I 
cannot but condemn it most deci- 
sively, as tending to load the mids 
of children with the most fatal er- 
rors, and especially, as nullifying 
the whole import of our Lord’s so- 
lemn declarations to Nicodemus. 
This Catechism teaches a child to 
speak of baptism as an efficacious 
ordinance, wherein the subject is 
*‘ made a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of. the 
kingdom of heaven.” Yet, of this 
catechism, Dr. Clarke “ spoke in 
terms of high approbation ; pro- 
nouncing it to be, on the whole, 
THE BEST THAT WAS EVER COM+ 
Posep.” At this expression my 
Non-Con. blood rose in my face; 
for I could not help blushing with 
modest indignation to see our ve- 
nerable assembly of divines, and 
our much loved Watts, thus set 
aside by the Arminian Commenta- 
tor, as not having composed better 
catechisms than one. stuffed with 


palpable untruths and absurdities, 
On that delectable passage: “‘ We 
are hereby made the children of 

e,” the Doctor, with all his 
sc le could say nothing strik- 
ing or explanatory, and therefore 
the whole sentence upon itis a sad 
bungle. 

Four gentlemen and two ladies 
acted the part (for it could be no- 
thing more) of sponsors on this oc- 
casion. Amazing affectation! Who 
would have supposed that in a land 
of Gospel light, among pious Dis- 
senters, in a Methodist Chapel, 
six persons could be found to “pro- 
mise and vow,” in the name of two 
converted heathens, about to sail 
to Asia, never, most likely, to see 
their kind sponsors again, that they 
“ should renounce the Devil and 
all his works, the pomps and va- 
nities of this wicked world, and all 
the sinful lusts of the fiesh !” But, 
I suspect a little ari here. For the 
ladies and gentlemen who under- 
took these kind offices for the Ex- 
Cingalese Priests, believed that they 
had already renounced these things, 
and therefore felt that no respon- 
sibility attached tothem. But, was 
it not a solemn mockery in them 
to promise to do what they be- 
lieved God had done, or alone could 
do, by his grace ?>—However, it is 
particularly stated, that “ as far 
as practicable they undertook the 
charge.” Here is a salvo for the 
conscience, amounting to an ac- 
knowledgment that they doubted 
their ability to perform any part of 
what they promised: what mum- 
mery then to make the solemn 
promise at all ! 

I hope, gentlemen, you will par- 
don the allusion, but really T could 
not help thinking of the silly an- 
tics of Archbishop Laud, when I 
read the passage in which Dr. 
Clarke is described as pouring wa- 
ter on ‘the head of each of the Cin- 
galese, on mentioning the name of 
each person in the Trinity, and 
signing them both with the cross 
im) their foreheads, as a token of 
their renunciation of Pagan idolas 
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try. Where did Dr. Clarke learn 


all this? I suppose it must have | 


been where he learned that the 
Church Catechism “ was the best 
that was ever composed !” When, 
Oh, when, will the spirit and 
practice of popery be utterly 
discountenanced by Protestant 
teachers! Let us pray that the 
Lord may hasten it in his time, 
for the sake of the poor heathens 
-who are daily embracing Christia- 
nity, and who look with unsuspect- 
ing confidence to us for the prac- 
tical elucidation of its doctrines 
and duties. 

I must detain you a little longer 
to remark, that the Lord’s supper 
was administered the same morn- 
ing “ to a considerable number 
who remained, among whom, for 
the first time, these Cingalese ap- 
peared.” To this sentence, I have 
no objection, but to the following 
one I have. “ These and their 
sponsors first approached the table 
of the Lord ;” and also to part of 
the next. “All were deeply and 
visibly affected. The soft conta- 
gion (perhaps appropriate enough) 
ran through all present, and drew 
tears from many eyes that had not 
been accustomed to weep. On this 
occasion, the young men felt an un- 
common measure of the divine power.” 

Here we have a deviation from 
the primitive mode of receiving the 
Lord’s supper by those who boast 
of being primitive in their practice. 
What right had these Cingalese 
and their sponsors, together with 
Dr. C., to approach the Lord’s ta- 
ble rirnst? Ought not the whole 
ef the communicants to have been 
placed so as to make them feel, as 
*auch as possible, their oneness in 
the Lord Jesus Christ? And is not 
the feeling of such a oneness the 
great end of christian communion? 
Te serious Non-conformists it must 
surely be matter of regret that two 
converted heathens should be in- 
troduced to the church of Christ 
by Dissenters (for such the Wes- 
Jeyans uridoubtedly are), with cir- 
eumstanees so likely to impress 
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them with false views of the two 
grand ordinances of christianity. 
As to these young men feeling 
‘an uncommon measure of the di- 
vine power,” I hope it was som but 
I think there is some danger of 
being led away by impressions of 
the kind they must have felt. 
Who that has been converted from 
heathenism ; solemnly prepared ; 
publicly exhibited; and with the 
utmost formality baptised; and im 
a singular manner received the 


-Lord’s Supper; now amid awful 


silence, and anon that silence broke 
by a burst of sacred melody; who, 
under all these circumstances, 
could avoid feeling something un- 
usual ? 

I have experienced at religious 
festivals what the writer has de- 
scribed in his narrative of that 
day, and am willing to believe 
that, in some instances, it arose 
from the divine presence; but 
sober reflection often makes me 
sensible, that I am capable of being 
acted upon on such occasions ‘by 
other influences than those of the 
spirit of God; and, therefore, I 
think it not always safe to con- 
clude, as the writer referred to 
seems to do, that men have the 
divine power upon them because 
they are deeply affected. 

I should not, Mr. Editow have 
presumed to say thus much on this 
account of the baptism of the Cin- 
galese, but that I am persuaded it 
describes sentiments and practices 
injurioustothe cause of Christianity, 
especially on account of the very 
popular name in which it is given. 
The sentiments of the account are 
calculated to encourage a religion 
consisting in impressions, and fan- 
cies ; and the practices it pourtrays 
are really a burlesque on the ordi- 
nances of Christ, and would have 
become Dr. Mant much better 
than Dr. Clarke. I think it the 
more needful to state these opini- 
ons, because many of our churches 
contain members who have im- 
bibed notions from our Wesleyan 
brethren, of the kind J have here 
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combated, having formerly at- 


tended the preaching of the gospel 
them. It is our duty to in- 


ee ee 
judge of divine power in an~ 


ordinance, not merely by the effect 
of it on the passions (though they 
have their use in religion) but by 
the beneficial results produced in 
the life and conversation. I am no 
friend to sudden impulses, because 
I know that the admirers of them 
often set down the - of 

,» or mere physical excite- 
aoa for motions ee the Holy 


t. 
lam, Gentlemen, Your’s, 
Colchester. Non. Con. 


REMARKS ON THE SUPERIORITY 
OF THE GENIUS AND LEARNING 
OF OUR OLD WRITERS. 

“ Ulysses—wandering through the shades, 
met allithe ghosts, yet conld net see 
the queen.” 

(To the Editors.) 


I was lately much amused by a 


‘kind of half-length comparison, 


which, in spite of its courage, 
seemed half abashed, instituted in 
a Review, between a ce- 
lebrated novelist and poet of the 

day, and our great na- 
tional dramatist. It is not neces- 
sary to trouble you or the public 
with any exposure of the absurdity 
of such a comparison; nor do I 
intend here to attempt any chas- 
tisement of the national vanity 
from which it sprang. Every na- 
tion may, doubtless, if it please, 
and, for ought I know, innocently 
enough believe, that it has had 
its , and its Milton; 
and for the consolation of those 
who retain any humiliating doubts 


of their having yet produced 


such men, I would beg leave to 
suggest, that the fecundity and 
versatility of modern genius will 
speedily enable them to aspire at 
the flattering equality, or, barring 


even to attain a brilliant pre-emi- 
nence. . 


But I took up my pen with no 
intention of commencing a useless 
controversy upon the question— 
which nation has produced the am- 
pier portion of genius, or possesses 
at the present time the larger share 
of intellectual wealth ; but merely 
tooffer you a few general reflections 
which have often occurred to me, 
and which the comparison I have 
alluded to brought afresh to my 
mind—upon the marked and mor- 
tifying inferiority of the moderns 
to the ancients; er, more specifi- 
cally, the superiority of the works 
of the ancients, in genius and 
learning, over all the productions 
of the present age. By the terms 
ancient and modern, however, I 
must not be understood as intend- 
ing to comprehend the ancient 
classic nations, as set in contrast 
with the nations of Europe since 
the revival of letters, but merely 
as intending, generally, our old 
English writers and ourselves— 
the productions of our own coun- 
try from the era of the reforma- 
tion to the close of the seventeenth 
century, and the authors of the 
past and present age. 

It is the remark of Sir William 
Temple, that, “whoever converses 
much among the old books, will 
be something hard to please among 
the new.” This preference he 
endeavours to justify in relation 
to the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans; and I shall endeavour 
to justify it in reference to the 
writers of the two periods which 
I have proposed to contrast. I 
think no one can be acquainted, in 
any tolerable degree, with the suc- 
cession of eminent men, in every 
department of literature, who 
grace the annals of our country 
from the time of Elizabeth down 
to the restoration, without being 
convinced that they possessed 
characters of energy, sublimity, 
and beauty, which are but 
feebly retained by those, who 
claim to be accounted their. suc- 
cessors in the republic of letters. 
To one who is conversant only 
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with the brilliant poetical produc- 
tions of the present day, or who 
regulates his opinions by the 
monthly and quarterly reports of 


* our critical judicatories, this sen- 





timent, I am aware, will appear 
altogether wild and unfounded : 
for if the prevailing opinion, both 
of readers and writers, is to stand 
for truth, there certainly never 
was any generation so distinguish- 
ed by taste and talent as the pre- 
sent. But to come to a just 
judgment, an intimate acquaint- 
ance must be formed with the ge- 
nius and learning of other days: 
and the inquirer must direct his 
eye, not over this wide and beau- 
teous expanse in one single di- 
rection, or one small section of its 
rich and varied amplitude, but in 
all its length, and breadth, and 
circuinference. ‘There may be va- 
rious reasons assigned for the dif- 
ference which will be observed ; 
but at present we-have rather to 
do with the fact :—Is there an in- 
feriority in the qualities of modern 
genius, in the intenseness or energy 
of modern intellect, and in the ex- 
tent and familiarity of our ac- 
quaintance with ancient lore ? 

To begin with the last of these 
points, and the one which may 
be thought least important, be- 
cause it is unhappily deemed 
least essential, in the efforts of 
modern genius, extent and accu- 
racy of learning, or acquaintance 
with the existing literature of the 
world; I cannot but believe that 
a manifest decline has taken place, 
and that the sphere of knowledge 
has been gradually contracting 
around the vast majority of our 
literary men, when, from their im- 
cht facilities, they ought to 

we extended the circle, and re- 
fined their acquaintance with all 
the objects within it. I am aware 
that the charge of pedantry has 
been founded on the fact, that the 
writings of our forefathers are full 
of learned references. But I am 
disposed rather to consider this 
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charge as a cover for the igno-_ 
rance of the moderns, who have 
scarce read the names of thousands 
of volumes, from which their an- 
cestors could quote with facility. 
There is ascorn of pedantry which 
has resulted from another feelin 
than the consciousness of soun 
learning. Instead of operating. 
to the more just estimation of 
men of extensive and accurate re- 
search, this scorn of pedantry has 
greatly tended to elevate into im- 
portance the shallow and the dog- 
matical; it has even terminated 
in the discountenance of learning, 
by fixing upon it, with unmerit- 
ed severity, wherever the slight- 
est occasion has been given, this 
opprobrious designation. “ As an 
infection that rises in a town first 
falls upon children, or weak consti- 
tutions, or those that are subject 
to other diseases, but spreading 
further by degrees, seizes upon 
the most healthy, vigorous, and 
strong; and when the contagion 
grows very general, all the neigh-- 
boars avoid coming into the town, 
or are afraid of those that are well 
among them, as well as of those 
that are sick: just so it-fared in the 
commonwealth of leafning ; some 
poor weak constitutions were first 
infected with pedantry ; the con- ~ 
tagion spread in time upon some 
that were stronger ; foreigners 
that heard there was a plague in 
the country, grew afraid to come 
there, and avoided the commerce 
of the sound, as well as of the dis- 
eased. This dislike or apprehen- 
sion turned, like all fear, to ha- 
tred, and hatred to scorn. The 
rest of the neighbours began first 
to rail at pedants, then to ridicule 
them ; the learned began to fear 
the same fate, and that th pi- 
geons should be taken for daws, 
because they were all in a flock: 
and because the poorest and mean- 
est of the company were proud, 
the best and the richest began to 
be ashamed.” 
It is manifestly in reference té 
2P 
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extensive and profound acquaint- 
ance with what was antiquity to 
them, that our ancestors enjoy a 
splendid pre-eminence. Pursuits, 
which in modern times are but tdo 
generally thought incompatible 
with the sprightliness and origin- 
ality of true genius, were by them 
followed as a regular course of 
schooling and initiation to its earli- 
est efforts—the indispensable ac- 
companiments, without which ge- 
nius, to them, wanted half its at- 
tractions, as it certainly always 
must want half its power. This 
extraordinary gift of nature is inti- 
mately dependent on the imagina- 
tion. This is the world in which 
it works and sports, and if this 
world is but half peopled, and 
wholly uncultivated, genius will 
retire, like a recluse, into the 
gloom and the indistinctness of its 
inward musings ; or put forth only 
feeble, and occasional, and ungrace- 
ful displays of its mystic powers. 
In fact, one of the. most conspi- 
cuous advantages which the works 
of our older writers possess, and I 
speak as expressly in reference to 
works of imagination and genius 
as to others, is the world of rich 
and choice materials which they 
kept always at command, which 
formed a sort of ever-present and 
visible universe of thought, stretch- 
ed out in various measures of ex- 
panse, and replete with forms of 
strength, beauty, and variety, all 
as really the mind’s own to com- 
mand, and to employ, and to com- 
bine, as if they had been its own 
creations, and itself the deity of 
that intellectual universe. I do 
not deny, indeed, that the moderns 
possess a very respectable, and, in 
some instances, a very profound 
acquaintance with ancient litera- 
tures; but I speak generally, and 
in reference to those authors more 
particularly, who have risen in the 
public view to the greatest emi- 
nence in their respective depart- 
ments. Among such, I conceive, 


there is a palpable dependence 
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upon the mere originality of their 
productions—the native energy of 
their genius. I am perfectly wil- 
ling to concede to the moderns 
the palm of grace and facility ; but, 
perhaps, in these very circum- 
stances we shall detect the cause 
of the evanescence, and the un- 
satisfactoriness of most modern 
productions. It is the almost ex- 
clusive atterition which has been 
paid to these circumstances of 
thought, that will hereafter be dis- 
cerned as the obstacle to the 
achievement of any thing in this 
age, which will go down to pos- 
terity with the works of the Mil- 
tons, the Shakespeares, and the 
Taylors of a past age. 

The laboriousness of our older 
writers, in their researches into the 
history of human nature and the 
productions of human intellect, 
was also attended with an intense- 
ness of thought, and a condensa- 
tion of that thought upon the topic 
in hand, which we in vain endea- 
vour to parallel among the writings 
of later date. They thought upon 
every subject, as if to analyze it— 
to extract its essence ; we, as if to 
ornament its exterior, or to amuse 
a wearied or a convalescent intel- 
lect. The poets, the divines, the 
historians, the essayists, the orators 
of that age, remind us of the mus- 
cular superiority of the old Ro- 
mans, in the time of the elder 
Cato, over the degenerate, though 
more polished, sons of the Au- 
gustan age. The mere vehicle of 
thought is wrought up indeed, like 
burnished gold, and laid on a frame 
of exquisite workmanship ; but 
when the mind’s eye passes to the 
picture itself, it is often but the 
gaudy tulip or the puny daisy. 
The tinsel of modern composition, 
the grace and the fluency of our 
rhyming age, the studied effect of 
a large class of modern works 
of genius, are but distressingly 
brought into contrast with the 
strong, and sober, and concentrated 
contemplations of our ancestors. 
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They have written more profoundly 
and elegantly upon most subjects 
of pure contemplation than our- 
selves, and scarce a work of mo- 
dern date can be produced, upon 
speculative philosophy, which has 
not been anticipated and surpassed 
in the elaborate disquisitions, the 
sublime and comprehensive views 
of our predecessors. In many de- 
partments of science, perhaps I 
might say in all, saving only the 
physical, we have made but few 
attempts to excel them ; and even 
those superior attainments in the 
physical sciences, and several of 
the arts, of which we are so con- 
scious, are owing entirely to the 
successful application of the instru- 
ments and the apparatus which they 
have bequeathed to us: we have but 
pursued the path which they clear- 
ed, and carried it out to those di- 
verging points, most of which they 
discerned and marked. If we are 
greater philosophers in thesciences, 
and can see further than they did, 
it is not because we have grown to 
a’ nobler stature, but because we 
have assumed the station of the 
dwarf upon the giant’s shoulders. 
With regard to the attractive 
qualities of genius and imagi- 
nation, we have sunk pitiably - 
low their high standard. They 
must be confessed, I think, to 
have far surpassed us in that sus- 
tained and lengthened exercise of 
the imagination, which is essential 
to the production of any great 
work. The monuments of their 
genius which remain to us, indi- 
cate a power of abstraction, in con- 
nexion with the imagination, which 
testifies the schooling and the la- 
bour they went through for all their 
grander efforts, and which gives 
an air of transcendent superiority 
to their productions. Perhaps in 
the graphic delineations of de- 
scriptive poetry we may be said to 
rival them, but in the inventions, 
the creations of genius, we are far 
behind ; while this admired talent 
of description does but ill com- 
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pensate the absence of that sub- 
limity of thought which pervades 
all their greatest works. The 
contemplative or speculative fa- 
culty appears in them to have been 
more habitually and maturely ex- 
ercised : and it is, I conceive, this 
faculty, in connexion with a vi- 
gorous fancy and original bias, 
which will be found to give the 
true analysis of genius, or that 
mental greatness which Lord Ba- . 
con calls “ the legitimate marriage 
of the empirical faculty with the 
rational.” Hence the works of 
that age possess a majesty of in- 
tellect, which is most sweetly 
blended with beauty and variety 
of ornament.. The thoughts of 
sublimity and grandeur which 
their works contain, resemble the 
mountain-like vastness of the 
clouds in combination with their 
various shapes and matchless hues. 
This combination it is, that im- 
presses upon both the character of 
true sublimity. 

In the lofty studies of specu- 
lative philosophy, it can scarcely 
be said that we have struck 
out a new path, or added a new 
light. It has been the height 
of our ambition to translate or to 
track them. All that they did we 
have essayed to do in our own 
persons; but though we possess 
the double advantage of their ma- 
terials and their example, we have 
produced little by way of orna- 
ment, and added nothing by way 
of strength, Many, indeed, have 
placed their whole claim to genius 
on their clumsy and feeble imi- 
tations, which might more pro- 
perly be termed mutilations, of the 
works of ancient genius and 
learning. They have set up in the 
trade of authorship upon the 
scanty stock of fragments and 
remnants which they have pur- 
loined from the half-read authors 
of a former age. Thus a large 
proportion of admired writers 
have no better claim to the cha- 
racter of men of genius and talent, 
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than he who translates a poem has 
to the character of a poet, or he 
who floats on bladders to the title 
of a swimmer. 

Perhaps it is the misfortune of 
the age that we are so rich in the 
productions of former times; for 
while they have left modern ge- 
nius less to do, they have also 
taken away the sense of want and 
the hope of success. We have long 
called the stores of ancient learn- 
ing and genius our own, and by 
a sort of hereditary right of ap- 
propriation, conveyed from gene- 
vation to generation, like our com- 
mons and our roads, we have felt 
that we already possessed -all 
the facilities for pastime or for 
business ;—that we might gambol 
on the one, or travel on the other, 
as necessity or pleasure urged. 

In concluding these hasty obser- 
vations, I may be permitted to add 
one reflection more, which may 
serve to explain that degradation 
of the human intellect of which I 
eomplaim. There is a great dis- 
tinction to be traced between the 
ancients and the moderns in the 

of their respective exer- 

tions. That of the former is lofty 
and noble, that of the latter, toa 
great extent, is mean and low. 
The avaricious spirit of a commer- 
cial age has infused itself into the 
literature of the nation ; and books 
are written, not for science but for 
gain; not for the advancement of 
learning, or the cultivation of the 
pure intellect, or the elevation of 
the soul of man, but as commodi- 
ties of ordinary manufacture, to 
gain alivelihood ; or, as commercial 
ulations, to amass a fortune, 
The noblest productions. of former 
times sprang from seeds of immor- 
tal vigour, and were bathed in an 
element of etherial purity and 
brightness. There cannot, I think, 
be any hesitation as.to the respec- 
tive oo of these contrary 
principles, in their operation upon 
the mind ; nor ean we be long in 
doubt as to Ceeaaaemn tay will 
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impart to the productions to which 

may respectively giverise. Re- 
ligion, the love of truth, patriotism, 
and even the desire of immortality 
in the remembrance of our fellow- 
men, are all principles vastly more 
elevated and inspiring than the sor- 
did thirst of gain. We are not es- 
timating the value of the love of 
fame by a christian standard, but 
simply referring to it as a nalwral 
and mysteriously efficient stimulus 
of mental exertion. ‘Were we to 
enter wpon an examination of the 
spring or source of the greatest and 
most splendid performances of hu- 
man courage and human intellect, 
we should find that honour entered 


essentially into the composition of 


the first impulse from which they 
spraifg. This is the glittering, and 
it may be after all, empty prize, 
which tempts into activity, and of- 
ten raises to their highest flights, 
the finer spirits of our race. The 
most admired creations of poetry, 
the sublimest theories and specu- 
lations of philosophy, the most elo- 
quent effusions of oratory, and the 
most heroic feats of human cou- 
rage, have been called into exis- 
tence by the inspiring voice of ho- 
nour. This was the enehantress 
whose magic power called forth the 
lyties of Horace, and the heroics 
ot Virgil; that prompted the va- 
lour and the ambition of Alexan- 
der, and strung to notes of awful 
grandeur the divine harp of Mil- 
ton ; that guided the graphic pen- 
cil of our Shakespeare to the per- 
fect image of our various nature ; 
and that lit for our Bacon, our 
Boyle, and our Newton, the bright 
torch of science, by which they il- 
lumined the path of true philoso- 
phy, a century in advance of their 
suceessors. It has been well said, 
gain is the pay of common soldiers ; 
honour of commanders. ‘“ None 
ever went so far upon the hope of 
prey or spoil, as those that have 
been spirited by honour and reli- 

*Tis no wonder then, that 
learning has been so little advanced 
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since it grew to be mercenary ; and 
the progress of it has been fettered 
by the cares of the world, and dis- 
tressed by the desires of being rich, 


or the fears of being poor; from 
all which, the ancient philosophers 

were disentangled and free.” 
Though the generality of your 
readers may probably dissent from 
my opinion, I cannot but think I 
have some ground to maintain it, 
and were it necessary, I could ad- 
duce the authority of at least one 
eminent living writer, in confirma- 
tion of these views; but should I 
appear to any of your readers to 
have over-rated the old authors and 
depreciated the moderns, I shall 
be happy to be set right, and to 
hear a more correct and accurate 
judgment pronounced. In the 
mean time, I cannot but think that, 
in point of abstraction ; in point 
of pure and lofty fancy; of rich 
and varied ornament—the drapery 
that enwraps our ideas ; in point 
of the massiveness and symmetry 
of thought, that which gives poetry 
half its inspiration, and eloquence 
all its majesty ; in point of inven- 
tion, originality, humour, and the 
higher kinds of wit; in point of 
extensive research, and imtimacy 
with classic lore, and patient in- 
dustry in maturing the productions 
of mind—the race of modern au- 
thors, through their fastidiousness, 
and frippery, and effeminacy, is 
rapidly sinking into the pusillani- 

mity of a premature dotage. 
Uysses,: Jon. 
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CRITICISM ON Leon. i. 26. 
(To the Editors.) 
_. Gentlemen, 

Wuiex I am ready to allow that 
<Macknight’s critical authority is 
by no means contemptible, and to 
join in the praise which has been 
given to his learning and ability, 

far from being satisfied with 
many of his criticisms, and. parti- 
eularly with that on 2 Cor. i. 26. 
which yoit inserted!.ia your Fe~ 


1 Cor. i. 26. sol 
bruary Number. With your per- 
mission, I will state a few reasons 
which dispose me still to adopt 
the common translation. In the 
first place, I contend that “ your 
calling” is the most natural and 
correct translation of the original. 
That it will bear Macknight’s 
rendering, that it may be neces- 
sary, in some cases, to -render 
similar constructions as he has 
done this, I am not disposed to 
deny. At the same time, it will 
be granted, by all who have any 
acquaintance with the Greek, that 
expressions similar to the one un 
der consideration, must commonly 
be rendered as this has been by 
our translators. That “ the geni- 
tives of primitive pronouns are 
generally used for possessives,” is 
a common rule of Greek. grammar. 
In this way Macknight himself 
perpetually uses them ; and I will 
venture to affirm, he would have 
done so here, had he not had a 
particular purpose to answer, and 
whenever he has, a bolder and more 
daring translator than himself never 
existed ; ellipses, Greek particles, 
difficult constructions, nay, the 
plainest expressions, are nothing 
to him ; he can easily cause them: 
all to fall into rank and file be- 
neath his critical banner. Woe 
to the Greek word or phrase that 
dares to oppose him. The apostle 
Paul himself could not more easily 
and confidently explain the most 
obscure parts of his own writings 
than does Macknight. 

In the second place, I do not 
hesitate to affirm, and I will en- 
deavour to prove, that, notwith- 
standing the positive assertion of 
Macknight, the common version 
“ agrees with the connexion,” and 
conveys a sentiment both true in 
itself and suitable to the apostle’s 
design: It appears to me to agree 
with the connexion. Throughout 
the whole chapter, the apostle is 
speaking principally of the persons 
who had been called, and of their 
calling as it related to them, and 
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not to the persons who had called 
them. That this is the case will 
be evident to every one who at- 
tentively peruses the chapter ; see 
particularly verses 2, 4, 5, 9, 18, 
19, 24, 30. I do not deny that 
there is something in the con- 
nexion that seems to favour Mack- 
night’s rendering, but there is 
much more to favour the other. 
Farther, the words as they stand 
in our translation, “ convey a sen- 
timent both true in itself, and 
suitable to the apostle’s design.” 
True in itself, Macknight knew 
very well, and few of your read- 
ers need to be informed, that the 
words few and many have com- 
monly a relative meaning. That 
which is many in one point of 
view, in one connexion, is few in 
another. The chief rulers who 
believed on Christ (though, by 
the way, it may be questioned 
whether he would have owned 
them as disciples, when they would 
not confess him lest they should 
be put out of the synagogue,) the 
other Jews that Macknight men- 
tions, such as the nobleman whose 
son had been healed, Manaen, 
Cornelius, &c. the great company 
of the priests who were obedient 
to the faith, might well be called 
many, when their number was con- 
sidered simply in itself, and when 
mentioned to illustrate the success 
of the Gospel; and yet they 
might be not many, when com- 
pared with the aggregate of those 
who believed—with the multitudes 
of poorer persons who had em- 
braced the Gospel. In this point 
of view, it has been but too evi- 
dent that, in all ages, “ not many 
wise, not many mighty, not many 
noble,” that but few who could 
with any degree of propriety be 
called philosophers, or men of 
rank, how many soever of them 
have borne the name of Christians, 
have been the serious; humble 
disciples of Jesus. Look at the 
professing world at present ; scru- 
tinize that generation which we 


have the best opportunity of ex- 
amining, and see how many hun- 
dreds of philosophers and men of 
rank can be found amongst the 
millions that compose the followers 
of the Saviour. I am surprised 
that Macknight, with all his know- 
ledge, could make the assertion, 
“ this interpretation contains a 
sentiment not true in itself.” Not- 
withstanding all the rulers, &c. 
that believed on him, Christ still 
calls his disciples a little flock ; 
and intimates that but few find 
the path of life. And, to say the 
least, the learned and great made 
the smaller part of this few. It 
deserves consideration, whether 
Macknight and the apostle James, 
ii. 5. are not completely at vari- 
ance. “ It is not true,” says the 
former, “ that not many wise and 
mighty are called.” “ Hearken, my 
beloved brethren,” says the latter, 
“has not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom which he has pro- 
mised to them that love him.” 
This passage seems to intimate 
very plainly, that God commonly 
chooses the poor of this world, and 
makes them rich in faith. Nay, 
does not the Doctor, in the pas- 
sage which we are now consider-~ 
ing, directly oppose the declaration 
of the Saviour himself, Matt.xi.25. 
“* I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid those things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” The meaning of this 
passage evidently is; Thou hast 
hid them—suffered them to lie hid, 
from the learned, the philosophers, 
the great men of the world, and 
hast revealed them to the poor and 
illiterate ; because our Lord refers 
this dispensation of providence to 
the sovereignty of God. This it 
would not have been necessary for 
him to do, if, by the wise and learn- 
ed, had been meant the proud and 
conceited, who are wise in their 
own estimation. The reason why 


the Gospel is hid from them must, 
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be apparent to all. If, then, God 
generally hid the doctrines of the 
Gospel from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes, will 
it not follow, that the sentiment 
expressed by our translation is true ; 
that “ not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” According to 
this translation, the words of the 
apostle are only an echo of the sen- 
timent contained in the Saviour’s 
solemn address to his heavenly Fa- 
ther. 

The doctrine “ not many wise 
men, &c. are called,” likewise “suits 
the apostle’s argument,” that God 
hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise. 
For, most certainly, if the Gospel 
be true, and if it be attended with 
sufficient evidence ; if those who 
embrace it act a wise, a rational 
part, one in which they will have 
cause to rejoice through the ages of 
eternity ; if those who reject it act 
most foolishly ; if this part of their 
conduct will contribute, more than 
any other, to clothe them with 
shame and eternal disgrace ; then, 
“ God’s not“calling many of the 
wise and mighty of the world,” 
joined with his calling many of the 
foolish, did “‘ put to shame the wise 
and strong,” and will do it more ef- 
fectually hereafter, when those that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
** awake, some to everlasting life” 
and honour, “ and some to shame” 
and everlasting contempt. View- 
ing the calling of Christians in this 
light, the apostle might well ask, 
* Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this 
world?” Whatis he, if he cannot see 
the truth and excellence of that Gos- 
pel, which isall, evidently, infallibly 
true, and divinely excellent? Where 
are their boasted wisdom and learn- 
ing, if the poor and illiterate act a 
more wise and rational part than 
they do? Hath not God then made 
foolish the wisdom of the world ? 
That these persons, who embraced 

~ the Gospel, were enlightened by di- 
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vine grace, does not affect the argu- 
ment; does not diminish either the 
folly of those who reject the Gospel, 
or the wisdom of those who embrace 
it. Even according to Macknight’s 
view of the subject, the reason why 
the apostles were more successful 
in their endeavours to reform the 
world than the heathen philoso- 
phers, and why they effected that 
which the Jewish teachers never 
attempted, was, that God exerted 
his influence by means of the for- 
mer, and not by means of the lat- 
ter. ‘ The weapons” of the Gospel 
“warfare were not carnal, but 
mighty through God.” - 

Finally, according to Mack- 
night’s view of the passage, ought 
not the apostle to have said, “ not 
ANY wise men after the flesh, not 
any mighty, not any noble call 
you?” The Doctor himself being 
judge, in his view and illustration 
of this chapter, the terms wise, 
mighty, and noble, mean philoso- 
phers, warriors, and noblemen. 
They do not then include persons 
in the middling ranks of life. Now, 
I ask, what philosophers, what war- 
riors, what noblemen, were at that 
time engaged in preaching the Gos- 
pel, or had preached it to the Co- 
rinthians? Allowing that the apos- 
tle Paul might be called a philoso- 
pher (though I think that much 
more has been said respecting his 
learning and worldly respectability 
than is true,) yet he did not ap- 
pear at Corinth as a philosopher, 
as a man of learning. He express- 
ly disclaimed that character. He 
“ came not with excellency of 
speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto 
them the testimony of God,” chap. 
ii. 1. We have no proof, then, that 
any one person, who could with 
strict propriety be called either a 
philosopher, 4 warrior, or a noble- 
man, had preached the Gospel at 
Corinth, or indeed at any other 
place. I apprehend, therefore, that 
the common translation is strictly 
correct, and that the apostle meant 
to say, and did in effect say, “ not 
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many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are 
called.” 

Macknight himself contradicts 
his own assertion, that the words 
are called “convey a sentiment 
which is not true.” Observe the 
following passage in his preface to 
this epistle: “‘ Numbers of the in- 
habitants of Corinth, of that de- 
scription (that is, in the middle and 
lower ranks of life), were early con- 
verted ; but, with persons in higher 
stations, the Gospel was yot so ge- 
nerally successful. By their at- 
tachment to some one or other of 
the schemes of philosophy which 
then prevailed, the men of rank 
and learning had rendered them- 
selves incapable, or at least unwil- 
ling, to embrace the Gospel.—On 
persons of this description, the ar- 

ents advanced by the apostle, 
in behalf of the Gospel, made no 
impression, as was seen in the Athe- 
nian magistrates and philosophers, 
before whom Paul reasoned in the 
most forcible manner, against the 
reigning idolatry, without effect. 
The miracles which he wrought at 

inth, in confirmation of the Gos- 

, ought to have drawn the at- 
‘tention of all ranks of men in that 
city. But the opinion which the 
philosophers and statesmen enter- 
tained of their own wisdom was so 
great, that they despised the Gos- 
pel as mere foolishness (1 Col.i. 23.) 
rejected its evidences, and remain- 
ed, most of them, in their original 
ignorance and wickedness.” So that 
Macknight himself being judge, the 
believing Corinthians saw their call- 
ing, that not mahy wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called. 

VALENS. 





MENTAL GREATNESS NOT INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH HEALTH AND 
LONG LIFE. 


Wut individuals of extraordi- 


nary talent and genius, are some- 


times removed by a premature 


death,* from the delighted circle 
in which they moved, and from 
all the fond hopes which friend- 
ship and esteem had cherished of 
their future career, it-is consoling 
to know that this is not the wni- 
versal destiny. The Author of 
nature has not necessarily con- 
nected either brilliant abilities with 
an early dissolution, or an enfeebled 
intellect with an advanced life. 
There is no stern law of our being 
which interdicts to mortals a long 
and vigorous existence, on the 
ground of extraordinary intellec- 
tual gifts or attainments. The 
term of human life is neither 
lengthened nor protraeted to mor- 
tals by any rule of admeasurement 
drawn from mental imbecility, or 
mental superiority. Early talent 
does not, indeed, constitute any 
assurance of prolonged health and 
life; does not form a shield im- 
penetrable by the shafts of disease 
and death. But in this there is 
nothing peculiar. It is not the 
simple circumstance of early ta- 
lent which precludes this assur- 
ance ; for the wise and the illi- 
terate, the sage philosopher and 
the raw untutored savage, are 
equally exposed to all the uncer- 
tainties of mortality. But neither 
does an early and luxuriant spring 
in youth augur the failure of an 
abundant and richly-meHowed har- 
vest in the autumn of human life. 
The spring may be lovely, decked 
with every charm and grace ; the 
summer may be lovely, crowned 
with a rich profusion of “ all that 
is pleasant to the eye,” and sub- 
stantial for the mind—*“ good for 
food ;” the autumn may be lovely 
too, full of golden glories, yield- 
ing all manner of precious ‘fruits 
even to perfection, till “full of 
flays ;” and then in the harmony 
and order of nature, retiring be- 
fore the gradual approach of 
dreary, sable winter. 





* See Dr. Styles’s Early Blossoms, 
in our Review for Nov. 1819. 
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It must, however, be admitted, 
that there are not unfrequently 
some accidental circumstances con- 
nected with the pursuits of young 
persons of unusual abilities, which 
conduct them to an early tomb ; 
and which might not have had any 
0 ion, had they not been per- 
sons of talent. Still it would be 
unjust, that the talent itself should 
be. igspugned, as involving, by 
a kind of inevitable necessity, 
an early fate. Rather let us con- 


demn that injudicious, yet volun- 


tary, surrender such individuals 
have made of themselves to cir- 
cumstances, which have always 
groved so decidedly inimical to 

alth and long life. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that an allusion 
is here made to that determined 
application, that resolute perse- 
verance in the employment of 
mind, which deniés the relief and 
relaxation the present condition of 
humanity requires. The evil is 
seldom perhaps discovered, or be- 
lieved, tili the danger is become 
too radical to be fully counteracted. 
A fine and noble constitution may 
be imperceptibly and irrecoverably 
impaired ; which else, as composed 
of the ‘most durable materials, 
might have well reached the al- 
lotted term of three-score years 
and ten. 

Without attempting to define 
the nature of that mysterious 
union, which so associates our 
mental and physical powers, as to 
constitute one identical individual, 
it is undeniable that they exert a 
mutual and most powerful in- 
fluence. And hence, constant ex- 
citement, intense thinking, and 
unremitting exertion of mind, have 
often induced a debility of con- 
stitution, which has never after- 
wards been repaired. A fascinating 
idea of the grandeur and_supe- 
riority of mind, has attained a 
— i over all 

er feelings and pursuits ; it has 
induced a neglect of health, and 
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has rendered admonition abortive, 
till Death has seized his prey. 
After excepting this circum. 
stance, which is perfectly acci- 
dental, the position may be still 
maintained, that there is not any 
thing in the nature of genius or 
talent to cut short the brittle thread 
of life; nor, on the other hand, is 
there any thing in the progress of 
life to forbid the cultivation and 
improvement of the mental powers, 
With regard to the latter obser- 
vation, it may be remarked, that 
though in the advanced period of 
human life, the sensibilities may 
be somewhat less keen, the imagi- 
nation less glowing, fancy less play- 
ful, and the passions less buoyant, 
yet the essential qualities of men- 
tal greatness, a quick apprehension, 
a sound judgment, a correct taste, 
and a good memory, may remain 
in admirable vigour. Of this his- 
tory affords the most pleasing and 
abundant -evidence, and on this 
fact Cicero wrote his interesting 
** Cato Major,” or “ Dialogue on 
Old Age.” It were to be wished, 
(as Mr. Dugald Stewart well re- 
marks, in his “ Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind,” 
on “Memory,”) “ that medical 
writers would be at more pains, 
than they have been hitherto, to 
ascertain the various effects which 
are produced on the memory, by 
disease and old age. The effects 
are widely diversified in different 
cases. In some it would seem 
that the memory is impaired, in 
consequence of a diminution of 
the powers of attention ; in others, 
that the power of recollection is 
disturbed, in consequence of a de- 
rangement of that part of the cone 
stitution on which the association 
of ideas depends. The decay of 
memory, which is the common 
effect of age, seems to arise from 
the former of these causes. It is 
probable, that as we advance in 
years, the capacity of attention is 
—" by some physical 
2 ' 
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change in the constitution ; but 
it is also reasonable to think, that 
it loses its vigour partly from the 
effect which the decay of our sen- 
sibility, and the extinction of our 
passions have in diminishing the 
interest which we feel in the com- 
mon occurrences of life.” “ But 
it is not unreasonable,” adds the 
same writer, “‘ to think that some- 
thing may be done by our own 
efforts, to obviate the inconve- 
niences - which commonly result 
from the decay of memory.” As 
a weak memory may be improved 
in early life by arrangement, clas- 
sification, and exercise, “ so it is 
possible, in some degree, to ward 
off the encroachments which time 
makes on this faculty.” Memory 
has been here selected as a point 
of illustration, because our fa- 
thers and elders generally com- 
plain of the decay of this faculty 
first. But the remarks will very 
justly apply to the mind generally. 
The writer of an article in the 
Eclectic Review for December 
1819, enumerates several indi- 
viduals as instances of longevity 
connected with genius, and to 
these many more may be added. 
To remove somewhat of the 
gloomy suspicion, that premature 
abilities are the harbinger of a 
premature death, to stimulate our 
youthful readers to a diligent cul- 
tivation of their mental powers, 
and (with all due respect to the 
venerable claims of age) to remind 
our lioary sires that it is not of the 
nattire of mind to decay with the 
decaying fabrics of their mortal 
frames, we close this article. with 
the selection of a few great names 
in connexion with protracted 
years. Cato the Elder learned 
Greek in his old age; Isocrates 
lived to 99; Plato died on his 
birth-day, 81 years old ; Zeno died 
in his 98th year, having never been 
seriously il] ; Sophocles com 

his CEdipus Coloneus when 

100 years of age. In moderntimes, 
and nearer home, Sir Isaac Newton 


enjoyed good health to 80 ; Locke 
lived to 72 ; Young to 84; Selden 
to 70 ; Baxter to 76 ; Roger Bacon 
to 78 ; Usher to 76; Campbell to 
77; J. Wesley to 88; Dryden to 
69; Harvey to 79; Buffon* to 
81; and, Warburton to 81. 
LALIvs. 


Se ete th te ttl 


ON CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Many who can freely speak and 
hear of faith, charity, and devo- 
tion, are startled or offended at the 
very mention of experience. This 
term, as connected with religion, 
is supposed to be the watch-word 
of enthusiasm, the unmeaning 
cant either of weak credulity, or 
of grave hypocrisy. I remember 
reading some years ago, in a po- 
pular periodical journal, the keen- 
est languuge of censure applied to 
a certain author, for using the 
phrase doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical religion. The sagacious 
and dogmatizing critic was ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive how it 
was possible to find any thing in 
Christianity, besides doctrine and 
practice, and therefore he strongly 
reprobated the intermediate epi- 
thet there employed, as making 
merely a fanciful and unfounded 
distinction. But surely a man may 
pay deference to the New Testa- 
ment, owning it as the standard of 
his faith and the rule of his con- 
duct, so as neither to be involved 
in error, nor contaminated with 
vice ; yet, unhappily, remain an 
entire stranger to that vital god- 
liness, which the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, by applying the Gos- 
pel, produces in all who are truly 
regenerated. He who sifts and 
investigates principles, arranges 
and approves precepts and maxims, 
which owe their origin and autho- 





* The silly vanity of this man is, 
however, a blot to a great name, ** The 
works of eminent geniuses,” he would 
say, ‘ are few; they are those of New- 
ton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, 
and my own.” 
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rity to divine revelation, will be 
fatally deceived, if he rashly con- 
cludes himself te be a real Chris- 
tian, merely because he has adopt- 
ed a sound creed and a correct 


code of morals. ‘“ The kingdom 
of God,” says Paul, “is not in 
word, but in power.”. The heart 
is the seat of all genuine piety. It 
is not enough that the truth be 
known, it must be also cordially 
received, tasted, and felt. The 
great design of the Gospel is, to 
quicken and transform the soul, 
to lead it away from broken cis- 
terns to the fountain of living 
waters, to elevate the thoughts, 
expand the understanding, regu- 
late the passions, and purify the 
conscience. When divine truth 
first comes home to the heart, 
these effects begin to be produced. 
But the influence of renewing 
grace, and the opposite tendencies 
of depraved nature, cause those 
internal fluctuations, those hopes 
and fears, pains and pleasures, 
which make what is not unaptly 
called the Christian conflict. It is 
not, indeed, surprising, that the 
sceptic and the cold formalist 
should sneer at the bare mention 
of experience, for they are stran- 
gers to the feelings which alone 
could enable them to comprehend 
its meaning, or estimate its im- 
Ervpeire. Should they, therefore, 

a pious man speak of his 
transfer from mental darkness to 
light, from bondage to liberty, 
from anguish and despondency to 
peace and comfort, it would seem 
to them a strange unintelligible 
jargon, a sort of mystic dialect, 
the sure indication of a weak 
mind or a wicked heart. But not 
to dwell on the unmerited ridicule 
and reproach thrown out by such 
men against what they cannot un- 
derstand ; it may still be asked, 
by a thoughtful and ingenuous 
inquirer, What is Christian expe- 
rience? “It is,” says a well- 
known writer, “that religious 
knowledge which is acquired by 
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any exercises, enjoyments, or suf- 
ferings, either of body or mind.” 
This definition is not strictly ac- 
curate. Under the general phrase 
religious knowledge, or religious 
feeling, there is certainly much 
which is not justly entitled to the 
specific epithet of Christian. It 
is true, as the same writer ob- 
serves, that a system believed, or 
a mind merely informed, will pro- 
duce little good, except the. heart 
be affected, and we feel its in- 
fluence. To experience, then, the 
religion of Christ, we must not 
only be acquainted with its theery, 
but enjoy its power; subduing 
our corruptions, animating our af- 
fections, and exciting us to duty. 
As there are men who speculate 
on evangelical truth without feel- 
ing, so there are others who seem 
to feel without thinking, or at 
least are carried away by the im- 
pulse*of powerful emotions, with- 
out having any train of rational and 
connected ideas. Some minds are 
as impatiently eager for strong ex- 
citement, as others are averse to it. 
They sink into despondency, and 
rise into rapture; are subject to 
successive storms and calms, ter- 
rors and delights, from the most 
trivial causes, and often without 
any apparent cause at all. Shall 
we then dignify with the name of 
Christian experience, the alternate 
ebLing and flowing of the animal 
spirits? or the wild extravagant 
flights of an impetuous, ungo- _ 
verned fancy? No; it would be 
a perversion of terms, a gross 
abuse of language. We must. re- 
member, that every flame seen 
blazing on the altar was nat 
brought down from heaven. The 
sacred fire, though varying in de- 
grees of intenseness, never con- 
sumes the sacrifice without dif- 
fusing around the fragrance of 
sweet incense ; and.is distinguished 
from strange fire by its purity and 
permanence. Beyond a doubt, 
there are hot-headed enthusiasts, 
though many are stigmatized es 
2Q2 





such without a just cau’e. I owti 
it appears to me im r to call 
any state of mind christian expe- 
rience, in which the exercise of an 
enlightened judgment does not 
accompany and temper the move- 
ments of impassioned feeling. The 
ignorant and ecstatic zealot re- 
sembles a vessel whose canvas is 
all spread, in the strong gale, while 
the helm is without a pilot. Chris- 
tian experience is the fruit of faith, 
love, hope, patience, and prayer, 
all kept in constant exercise, by a 
divine agency, operating on the 
mind, in close connexion with 
those means of grace and events 
of providence, which are admi- 
rably suited to our probationary 
state, and for the right use and 
improvement of which we are ac- 
countable. It is the collective re- 
sult of those outward changes, 
whether prosperous or adverse ; 
and those inward emotions, whe- 
ther tender and contrite, or lively 
and grateful, which unveil the 
hand of God, working myste- 
riously, but incessantly, to open 
our way and ensure our progress 
to the realms of eternal rest. 

But it may be said, how shall 
we judge of our experience? How 
shall we regulate it? If some are 
hurried away from the sober and 
safe path of rectitude by their 
own eccentricities and extrava- 
gances, and others by the preju- 
dices and errors of a party, to 
whom shall we look, or to what 
standard refer? It is easy to an- 
swer, the Scriptures ought to be 
the test of experience, as well as 
the rule of faith and practice ; yet 
it must be granted there is no 
small difficulty when, after having 
admitted this general principle, 
we proceed to investigate parti- 
cular cases. We cannot analyze 
characters with the same precision 
as the chemist can resolve bodies 
into their elemental parts, weigh- 
ing even to a scruple and a grain 
each separate pepe and as- 
certaining the effects of their mix- 
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ture in different proportions. While 
we have a sacred test, designed to 
= as well as promote, the re- 
igion of the heart, it is possible to 
err in the application of it. The 
Book of Psalms, for instance, de- 
Tmeates the various feelings, the 
struggles, trials, and consolations, 
which almost every pious man 
will acknowledge to be strikingly 
descriptive of his own frame of 
mind; and the eulogy of Dr. 
Watts on this portion of the Old 
Testament, where he says, “ Never 
was a piece of experimental divi- 
nity so nobly written, and so justly 
reverenced and admired,” is in- 
stantly admitted; yet we must 
not condemn every Christian, who, 
though living under a brighter 
dispensation, and favoured with 
richer means, falls below the ele- 
vated oy of David. It has 
sometimes been objected to expe- 
rience, that the Scriptures furnish 
no example with which any living 
eharacter can entirely and uni- 
formly correspond. But if this 
objection possesses the least de- 
gree of force, it applies equally to 
many points of moral conduct. 
While, with reference to matters 
of primary importance, the grand 
distinction of right and wrong is 
so broadly and brilliantly marked, 
as to be not only evident, but also 
palpable ; in things of minor con- 
sequence the precise boundary is 
involved in such shades of ob- 
scurity, as to be scarcely perceived 
by the keenest eye, or discovered 
by the closest and most impartial 
research. We my to the word 
of God as our fixed immutable 
law, our sure infallible directory ; 
and if some difficulty occur in in- 
terpreting this law, and ‘applying 
this directory to regulate our ex- 
perience, the same may be said as 
to the adoption of our doctrinal 
principles, and the settlement of 
some nicer points of moral recti- 
tude. That the affections of the 
heart are to be engaged in religion, 
is allowed ; but when they are too 
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much, or too little moved, and 
when by proper or improper sti- 
mulants, is not quite so easy to be 
determined. Although the value 
of Christian experience is very 
great, yet that which is often mis- 
taken for it is productive of the 
most mischievous effects. Some 
relate what they have experienced, 
so confidently and so frequently, 
that it is impossible not to suspect 
that they are resting their depen- 
dance on it. They look more to 
their frames and feelings than to 
Christ. The air of self-com- 
placence which they assume, but 
too clearly indicates, that their re- 
frospective views tend rather to 
feed pride and foster indolence, 
than to promote humility and in- 
cite to diligence. “Oh, how 
wretchedly do they deceive them- 
selves, who are taking comfort in 
some past experience, some im- 
pulse which they had a long while 
since, and which, for aught they 
know to the contrary, was a dream 
or a delusion of Satan to lull them 
into a false security! And surely 
they ought to suspect that former 
experience, if their present con- 
duct does not afford sufficient rea- 
son for rejoicing in God’s pardon- 
ing love and sanctifying grace.” 
Knowledge, gained by the fre- 
quent exercise of our best facul- 
ties and warm feelings, in the 
actual discharge of duty, amidst 
all the temptations and trials to 
which we are ‘subject, is vastly 
superior to speculative notions and 
opinions, however they may be 
arranged in plausible systems, and 
adorned with the graces of elo- 
quence. In all secular occu- 
pations and pursuits, the worth of 
experience is universally granted, 
and cannot indeed be called in 
question, without insulting the 
common sense of mankind; but 
it is as useful to the Christian, as 
it is to the traveller, the trades- 
man, or the soldier. Every ge- 
nuine believer is prosecuting a 
journey through the barren and 
“nlexing wilderness. to that city 
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which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is ae = 
digging for goodl ris, a - 
beanbag for the meat that endureth 
to eternal life, which the son of 
man giveth—he is waging war 
with the flesh, the world, and the 
devil, having the prospect and 
promise of an unfading crown as 
the issue. At every stage of his 
progress, in every new labour, and 
fresh combat, he duly estimates 
the benefit derived from expe- 
rience. His very errors and falls 
teach him to walk circum: : 
He feels the evil of vain designs 
and rash measures; tastes the 
sweetness of the divine promises, 
received by faith, and digested by 
meditation ; finds the strength an® 
support daily imparted, throu 
dha ineilllies of communion with 
God. He learns to distrust flat- 
tering appearances, and with a 
mind habituated to mature coun- 
sel, calculates upon remote as well 
as immediate consequences. Nor 
does experience less tend to in- 
spire courage than to prompt cau- 
tion. As the Christian becomes a 
veteran in the service of his great 
Leader, he is both more skilled 
to evade the stratagems, and bet- 
ter armed to resist the assaults, of 
the enemy. He has the trophies 
of past victory to animate him. 
As the history of his life swells 
with the still ee of 
mercies received, of dangers és- 
caped, of difficulties surmounted, 
of foes defeated, and fears dis- 
persed, his confidence in the rock 
of his salvation becomes more 
« We rejoice,” says 
the apostle, “ in hope of the glory 
of God.” “ And not only so, but 
we glory in tribulation also: 
knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience, experience ; 
and experience, hope ; and hope 
maketh not ashamed; because 
the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts, by the Holy Ghost 
which is given to us.” 
Amicus B. 
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Messiah, in twenty-four Books ; by 
J. Cottle. Part the Second. 1819. 


We are glad to find the public at- 
tention directed more frequently 
to the notice of sacred poetry, than 
it has been for a number of years 
past. We hail it as a favourable 
omen, and are glad to find, that 
the world is. not so fully absorbed 
in the adoration of her idols, as to 
prevent her from casting a Jook 
from the gorgeous temple of her 
gods, and beholding fairer forms, 
and brighter images, than ever 
adorned the habitations of her 
monstrous and mis-shapen deities. 
Pride, avarice, ambition, lust, and 
a thousand other vices, have been 
the theme of many a song: a 
glowing vesture has been wrought, 
and thrown over their hateful 
forms, investing them with so 
fascinating and matchless an ele- 
gance, that the many have gazed, 
admired, and worshipped, until 
vice has lost her deformity, and 
virtue her loveliness; while poetry, 
which was wont to be considered 
as the advocate of truth, and the 
guardian of her purity, has been 
basely turned, with tenfold force, 
against the cause for whose de- 
fence its inspirations were first 
given it from above. 

Sacred poetry has been both 
much neglected, and- much de- 
spised; and certainly, from the 
character and garb in which most 
of our sacred lyrics are attired, 
there does seem just ground for 
complaint. We regard it as an 
awful instance of the perverted 
and depraved state of human intel- 
lect, which appropriates to deity 
the stale and vapid dregs of taste 
and imagination, when the spark- 
ling draught has been quaffed by 
the votaries of unrighteousness ; 
devoting the vilest and lowest com- 
binations of poetical thought and 
expression, to him who gave our 


best and noblest faculties “ the’ 


soul’s wide range, and vicissitude 
of thought,” while it offers the 
choicest produce of intellectual 
culture, or the wild and sportive 
luxuriance of genuine feeling, on 
the shrine of folly and of dissipation. 
We have, indeed, heard a pair of 
devotees, fresh from the infectious 
stew, endeavouring for once to 
raise their songs “ to an immortal 
tune ;” but it was only to add new 
zest to the pollutions in which 
they were again to plunge. From 
frequent application the vicious 
stimulant had lost its power, and 
it was a refinement in iniquity, a 
luxury in guilt, to leave their de- 
baucheries awhile, in order that a 
fresh relish might be enjoyed, 
when the soul again could wallow 
in her unhallowed delights, and 
feast, with renewed zest, on her 
forbidden pleasures. But the songs 
of Zion cannot be sung in a strange 
land: when stretched out to grasp 
the sacred lyre, their hand forgot 
its cunning; they stood powerless, 
abased and confounded, in sight 
of their wondering followers, who 
beheld their defeat. ‘“ The dog 
hath returned to his vomit:” again 
we hear them, unscared by the 
terrors, and unattracted by the 
glories they beheld, rioting in 
deeper corruption, and again re- 
vealing the dark tale of their de- 
baucheries to the eager ear of a 
profligate and admiring world. 
But we must call the attention 
of our readers to a poet, who, if 
he has neither their beauty nor 
their vigour, has at least a divine 
theme. We cannot pronounce that 
the volume before us has retrieved 
the censures hitherto swept over 
the general mass of religious poe- 
try, but certainly, if we are to 
judge of this performance by the 
standard of a great majority of 
past efforts in this department of 
our literature, it has considerable 
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claims to our notice, though not 
sufficient to place it amongst the 
higher orders of composition. 

The subject of the first book is 
Gabriel’s Mission to Zacharias and 
Mary. It commences with the 
following lines: 

«« Where shall stability on earth be found? 


Ocean recedes and flows in endless round ; 
Trees rise and perish, fraits and flowers 


appear, 
Lovely, tho’ brief, that warn as while they 
‘ cheer ; ‘ 
Proud temples crumble, hills of mightiest 
form 
Confess the wasting band of sun and storm ; 
While man, more fleeting, fragile far than 
they, 
Alternate weeps and smiles, then glides 
away.” 
After a rather long introduction, 
which we think would have been 
better omitted, we come to the 
invocation; with which, though 
it is a hackneyed practice, we 
should have chosen to begin the 
poem; for these two reasons, that 
it mects us more naturally quite 
at the outset, and because Mr. C.’s 


invocation would have produced 
amuch more favourable impression 
upon his readers, than any of the 
lines which precede it. 


“OThou! the source of goodness, as of 

power, 

Aid me! that not to please some passing hour 

Of idle listlessness the song I raise, 

My noblest aspiration hamaa praise, 

Boasting no healthful passage to the heart : 

Fountain of light supreme! do thou impart 

Some portion of thy spirit, that the lay, 

Venturing on scenes immortal, may display 

(Accordant with the still, small voice 
divine) 

That proof of love, which could the Son 
incline 

To leave, for man, bis glory. Let the line 

Tell how Messiab, from th’ Eternal’s throne, 

To rescue earth, descended, and alone 

Rudured sin’s penalty, the portals bright 

Of heaven disclosing, that the human 
sight,— : 

That man, weak frailty’s heir, involved 
in night, 

From death redeom'd, might on a Saviour 
gaze, 

As the “ strong” hope, his drooping heart 
to raixe 

Father! still mindfal of the fervent prayer, 

Which up to Thee its breathings deep 
would bear, 
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Shed thou thine influence, and let the 

Be blest of thee and own’d, when he hath long 

Past from this low and transitory state, 

The clod his pillow. Mercifal, as great, 

Who know’st alike all hearts! let some, 
let one, 

Be made to choose the good, the evil shun, 

By this essay,—be led his Lord to own, 

Sent to this world to teach and to atone, 

And still the praise be thine, and thine } 
alone.”—pp. 5, 6. 


As we are well pleased with the 
execution of many parts of the 
poem, and are willing to give its 
excellencies their full effect, before 
we proceed to extract the passages 
which have most, gratified us, it 
will be desirable to dismiss the 
subject of its imperfections. To 
several of these we are the more 
disposed to advert, because they 
appear to us to arise rather from 
errors of judgment, than from 
any unconquerable incapacity in 
the author to remove or avoid 
them. 

Mr. Cottle has much to do, be- 
fore he acquits himself well in the 
mighty task he has undertaken. 
From the very general introduc- 
tion of dramatic and Miltonic 
pauses, it is to be feared that his 
readers will undergo. a sensation 
somewhat similar to what an un- 
fortunate and unintentional occur- 
rence of a rhyme in blank verse 
never fails to excite; and we do 
not observe, that the very liberal 
display of this “ free cadence,” as 
the author terms it, has tended in 
any degree to improve the style of 
versification which he has adopted. 

Another circumstance, which 
we feel disposed to censure, is the 
very frequent recurrence of the 
triplet. In the works of our best 
poets, if not introduced with the 
most consummate skill, and with 
the greatest carefulness, it has 
only appeared as a blemish, and 
even when sparingly brought out, 
has required an almost intuitive 
knowledge, and a most delicate 
perception of the modulations, by 
which its form. and its character 
are governed, Like « change of 
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key in music, the 
the chords must be distinctly an- 
nounced, ere the ear can repose 
with satisfaction on the closing-ca- 
dence. Three or four braces fre- 
uently make their appearance in 
compass of about forty lines; 
and in one instance, amid the short 
of thirty lines, no less than 
six unhappy triplets meet our view. 
Yet even this might be tolerated, 
were we to find them presenting 
us with some pleasing reiteration, 
or some new and brilliant display 
of the foregoing thought ; but we 
must say, that in general they 
are the worst passages in the 
poem; and the last line of the 
triplet, instead of being wrought 
up to a high concentration of the 
force and spirit of the preceding 
couplet, is most commonly the 
worst of the three: like an un- 
expected and unwelcome guest, 
it often obtrudes itself upon its 
reluctant companions, who cannot 
enjoy a comfortable tée-d-téte from 
the impertinent intrusion of this 
insipid visitant. 
The following will suffice to 
illustrate our foregoing remarks : 
** Mary submissive bow'd, and, tho’ n 


screen 

Her and the wintry blast, was placed 
between, 

Sat on the patient ass, with soal serene.” 


é p. 33. 
Again, 
“ And thou must haste, while I | 


service pay, 
Where thoa ’mid cattle mast thy babe 


array: 

A stable be thy home, thy bed be hay.”. 
p- 35 
We quote the whole of the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which an otherwise fair 
passage is spoiled, by the tame- 

ness of the concluding lines: 
“« Glad tidings we convey ! 
Let not the seraph’sform your hearts dismay! 
Greet. jog |t0" all earth’s varied tribes we 


This day is born, ia Bethlehem, your king! 

Toe Christ! ‘The Chosen! ‘The Anointed 
ne; 

The sinner’s only hope! Jehovah’s Son ; 
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ration of Haste! seck your Sovereign! Palms 
before him spread! 
Wrapp’d, in the swadiling clothes, the 
straw his bed, 
He inthe manger rests his sacred head.” 
p- 40. 


Our next subject of complaint 
arises from the numerous para- 
phrases Mr. C. has thought pro- 

to deliver in the course of his 
work ; and here, like almost every 
other who has hitherto been 
tempted on this dangerous ground, 
the author has evidently been over- 
powered by the unequal weight of 
the instrument he has attempted 
to wield. As an instance of the 
truth of our remark, we quote 
the Virgin’s Song, and surely, if 
there had been a theme which de- 
manded a nobler strain of poetical 
inspiration, rising forth in simple 
and solemn cadence ; this should 
have had the whole beamings of the 
poet’s soul infused into its compo- 
sition. 
“ Mary pour’d forth the spirit-teeming 
word, 
* My heart,my soul doth magnify the Lord! 
While God my Saviour, Isracl’s promised 
King, 
(His earthly vehicle) from me shall spring. 
Singled of heaven, for purposes divine, 
Henceforth all generations shall combine 
Tocall me blessed. God, let all proclaim, 
Faithfal and just, and reverenced be his 
name ! 
He is the poor man’s hope, the wanderer's 
friend ; 
His goodness thro’ all ages shall extend. 
He hath on grandeur pass‘d his Ligh disdain, 
The proud imaginations of the vain 
He hath put down, the mighty from their 


throne, 
And deign’d the child of poverty to own! 
In pity he the captive bath set free, 
And raised the humble from their low 
degree. 
He hath remember’d us, estranged from 
peace, 
Oppress'd with cares; but mercy wa} 
them 
And, lo! Messiah hastes to our release!” 
pp. 24, 25- 
We could easily multiply instances, 
but our limits and our inclinations 
forbid. 
When the author versifies a 
speech, his poetical aptitudes and 
feelings appear entirely to forsake 
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him; and he seems to have. the 
unhappy knack of divesting it of 
evety thing approaching 40 the 
most distant resemblance of *a 
poetical turn of thought, or even 
of a poetical mode of expression— 
angels, devils, and men, hold their 
colloquy (not sublime) in speeches 
similar to the following, which, 
unfortunately, is not the worst 
spoken speech in the book. It is 
an angel’s voice. 
“ Tho’ lands intervene, 
And gross idolatry around you reigns, 
Where Satan binds his slaves with ponder- 
ous chains, 
Youall are faithfal, When your brethren too, 
Have shed the contrite tear, and meurn’d 
like you, 
Your bavishment may cease; but, far or near, 
(Such are hissovereiga laws whom angels 
fear) 
Tho’ we may dare to hope, is known alone 
To the Eternal Father. Earth must groan 
Beneath her varied weight of sin and woe, 
(Two streams that each by each perpetual 
flow,) 
Till th’ ordained time, when man shall 
know 
Redemption fromthe ills which now oppress; 
The earth assame a new and sumptuous 


dress ;” &c. &c.—p. 46. 
Another complaint or two, and 
the unpleasant part of our task will 
be accomplished : 
“ Herod to Chuza thns: ‘ Within this tale 


A meaning lies, which makes my check turn 
pale.’ ”—p. 63. 


7 


How did’ the speaker know his 
cheek was turning pale? A per- 
son in Herod’s situation tells how 
he feels, and not how he looks. We 
notice this, merely to warn the 
author against trusting too much to 
sounds, and mere eustomary forms 
of expression, which are very often 
applied indiscriminately, and with 
but little judgment called into ac- 
tion, to guide their application. 
It is most imperiously necessary 
that a poet especially should ab- 
sorb the very essence of each indi- 
vidual mode of existence, whilst 
his imagination is imbued with the 
spirit and feeling of the beings to 
whom he gives life and action, ex- 
Cona. Mae. No. 30. 
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hibited under every viciasitude and 
peculiarity of thought, character, 
and emotion. 

With regard to the style of verse 
which the author has adopted in 
the eighteenth book, he anticipates 
* the regret which some may pos- 
sibly feel, that, the entire poem 
was not written in a cadence as 
flowing as the eighteenth book.” 
Now, these flowing strains are 
mostly composed of John’s sermon 
done into verse: and so far from 
regretting that the whole poem 
was not constructed upon the 
model of these flowing lines, we 
were happy to find that the author 
had limited their flow to one book. 
In closing our somewhat appalling 
catalogue of deficiences and ble- 
mishes, Mr. C. must allow us also 
to say, that, under the very best 
auspices, it is an exceedingly ques< 
tionable proceeding for an author 
to talk a great deal about himself 
and his performances ; for, if the 
said performance are truly good, 
their excellences will excite the 
attention of readers without the 
officiousness of a formal expla 
nation; and if the performance, 
after all, should be materially de- 
fective, such defects will but be. 
come aggravated by the misnomer 
under which the author may have 
obtruded them. 

After these free strictures, we 
turn with pleasure to the other 
part of our duty, and we quote 
the opening lines of the sixth book, 
as affording a fair example of the 
best part of the author’s poem. 

« Night now rejoices o’er expiring day: 
The Sun, the golden beams, have pass’d 


away, 
And scarce a streak of sober light serene, 
Tells where the sapphire cloud of eve hath 
been. 
Earth’s busy ham is hush’d. No voice is 
heard 2 
From man, or roaming beast, or midnight 


ird ; 

And like a sleep, thro’ Nature’s wide do- 
mains, : 

A soothing, searching, solemn stillness 
reigns, 
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ing fair? 
Where is the cold obscure?~—the dark- 
ness where? 
Celestial splendours crowd the fields of 
air ~ 


Still kindling, to the fervid glow intense, 
Austere in its august magnificence !” 

The fourth and fifth lines we 
think peculiarly happy. 

The appearance of the angels is 
well. described, and may be ac- 
counted among the author’s most 
successful efforts. 

“ Then was an evening mild ; upon their ear 
Some passing sounds (accordant with the 


scene 
Which gave fresh stillness to the deep 
. serene,— 
The insect, buzzing faint, the rustling spray, 
The passing breeze, just heard to die away;) 
Fell, soft as twilight shadows, and inclined 
To contemplation calm, the passive mind. 
Ab ! whence are those wide bursts of touch- 
ing tones? 
Those soft, those thrilling netes that earth 
disowns? : 
Aerial music! Slow they gaze around. 
Again is beard the new and rapturous 
sound !— 
Now sweet as breath that follows Sum- 
mer’s shower ; 
Now loudest Transport, in her wildest 
hour ; 
Impetuous now, pre-eminent in power ; 
Rising to awful height, which still ad- 
vanced 
More terrible, o’er which the spirit 
glanced, 
"Tween heaven and earth, suspended 
and entranced. 
Calm’d now by soberer strain,—upon their 
sight 
An angel form advances, clothed in light!” 
pp- 45, 46. 
Such passages as the above, 
faulty as they may be in some 
renperts, cannot fail to delight. 

e opening of the tenth book, 
relating the approach of the Wise 
Men to Jerusalem, is given with 
a considerable degree of poetical 
feeling. 

“ The eve was closing round, the western 
sky 


With colours teem’d of every hue and dye. 
And oft they turn’d, joy-sparkling in their 


eyes, 

To mark old Salem’s towering walls arise, 
ing, in their eminence of pride, 

Beams, which the pomp of all earth’s 
crowns deride; 


’ 
Round which intenser floods of glory roll, 
The temple vast, that half heaven’s verge 
bestrides, 
Revels in fire, when all is dim besides.” 


The following is undoubtedly 
the best passage in the work, and 
we shall finish our extracts with it, 
that the author may see that we 
have no intention of leaving upon 
the minds of our readers an un- 
favourable impression of the ge- 
neral character of his perform- 


ance. 


“ Hath night no charms for the con- 
templant eye? 
To hearts in unison, the evening sky 
Speaks with the potent voice of majesty. 
The Heaven serene, stripp’d of her gaudy 
vest, 
The silence of a busy world, at rest, 
When the freed soul, upon excursion bent, 
Ascends into her own pure element ; 
Disclaims debasing kindred with the earth, 
And glimpse receives of her immortal birth. 
Night hath her charms ;—buat in an hour 
like this, 
When on the bleak and rugged precipice 
Moon effulgence casts, whilst to the 


sight 

Half fancied, half pérceived, the streaked 
light 

Of mountain-cataract far off ap a 

And its deep sounds, oft broken, reach the 


ears,) 
In her selectest robe of beauty drest, 
Nature asserts new empire o’er the breast. 
Still vaster thoughts their sovereignty sus- 
tain! 


Can deeper awe the prostrate spirit chain,—- 
Wonder, in loftier form, arrest the eye, 
Than this faint semblance of Infinity ?” 

“ Can bolt or bar, or battlement or tower, 
Arrest yon orb in her triumphant power ? 
Clouds gather, tempests blow, and strive 


to shade, 

Yet by that Arm upheld, at first which 
made, 

Secare she glides, uninjured, undis- 
mayed | 

So round the Holy Child, to guard his 
head 


From man and hell, angels their banners 
spread, 
And as he speéds, pursued by Violence, 
The Panoply of Heaven is his defence.” 
pp. 83—85. 


We are, however, warned to con- 
clude, and that rather bay, by 
glancing at the extent of our farego- 
Ing remarks and extracts. We shall, 
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therefore, only observe, that pare 
on religious subjects are doubly 
welcome in times like these, when 
they are so rare; but that they 
require a more than ordinary 
share of talent to bear down the 
prejudices which are so strongly 
implanted in the minds of men of 
taste, against any thing that has 
the appearance of devotion fa- 
shioned into verse. 

We shall, however, be happy to 
hear again from Mr. Cottle, and 
hope that his muse will come 
forth on some future occasion at- 
tired with more elegance, and dis- 
playing, in her step and her mien, 
more of that dignity and grace 
which will leave her origin un- 
pw, and command for 

universal admiration. 


ett tetetied 


An Essay on the Fall of Man, and 
the Necessity of a Mediator, 
proved by argument, from the 
coincidence between Reason and 
Fact ; and the combined agree- 
ment of both with divine Reve- 
lation. By G. Moase. pp. 168, 


12mo, 4s. 


METAPHYSICAL studies, when so- 
berly pursued, have sometimes 
contributed important aid to the 
cause of religion. But the suc- 
cess of these labours has, perhaps, 
seldom appeared in reclaiming the 
infidel. He feels too little inte- 
rest in religion to apply his mind 
with the requisite vigour to the 
subject when abstrusely exhibited. 
Palpable facts only can arrest his 
attention. Abstracted truth is too 
refined for his perceptions, which 
have been rendered obtuse by vi- 
cious habits, or by a determined 
and long-indulged incredulity. 
But should a christian champion 
venture to take “ the great priori 
road,” and “ reason downward” 
in proof of the first principles of 
natural and revealed religion, his 
success would be still more doubt- 
ful. He might evince his skill and 
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prowess by the daring attempt; 
but seldom would ap Bes — 
captive, or any trophy, from the 
camp of his enemies. Metaphy- 
sical studies, however, when de- 
voted to the service of religion, 
though not often successful in con- 
vincing the infidel, may be useful 
in confirming and elevating the 
views of the humble believer: and 
under this impression, we consi- 
der that the work now before us, 
which we are informed was occa- 
sioned by some local appearance 
of infidelity, deserves a better fate 
than to be consigned to oblivion. 

The author of this essay endea- 
vours to prove the fall of man, 
and the necessity of a mediator on 
principles of reason, assuming 
only the existence of a deity, and 
the immortality of the soul. He 
attempts to show that matter is 
the exclusive medium of suste- 
nance and pleasure to irrational 
creatures; but that the felicity 
of man must be spiritual, and 
that God alone is the medium of 
this felicity. He then endeavours 
to prove the holiness of the divine 
being ; and thence infers the ori- 
ginal rectitude of the first parents 
of mankind, who delighted in 
God. This inference he thus ex- 
presses : 

‘It has been before proved, that the 
essence of rational felicity consists in ar- 
dently loving and enjoying the deity: and 
that the human soul can experience felicity 
in Him only, as its own peculiar mediam of 
happiness. Moreover it has been proved 
that God is infinitely holy. Therefore, 
the felicity of the buman soul consists in 
the enjoyment of a medium, holy, as it is 
rational and immaterial. But it is self-evi- 
dent that there must be a physical con- 
gruity between the soul’s capacity for hap- 
piness and the medium of its happiness ; 
for it is a contradiction to suppose, that the 
soul will seek felicity in that, whose pro- 
perty is incongruous to its owt desires 
and affections. Hence it follows, with the 
most indabitable evidence, that the first hu- 
man soul must have been created holy.” 

Having adduced other argu- 
ments to confirm — arene “~ 
ral perfection of man, 
mentions four proofs of human de- 
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generacy, to each of which he de- 
votes a separate section: and he 
concludes the first part of his 
essay, by endeavouring to esta- 
blish the awful truth, -that divine 
justice requires the eternal dura- 
tion of human existence, and the 
everlasting punishment of every 
transgressor. 

In the remaining part of this 
work the author discusses “ the 
degree of probability, that a me- 
diator may intervene ;” his quali- 
fications, the nature of his under- 
taking, and the important benefits 
which he will procure for those 
who are the objects of his gracious 
designs. This kind of hypothe- 
tical reasoning, upon a subject 
so elevated above all human sa- 
gacity, as the redemption of sin- 
ners by Jesus Christ, we presume 
will hardly be deemed satisfactory. 
But the former part of this essay 
exhibits a close and original man- 
ner of thinking, equally creditable 
to the talents, the diligence, and 
the piety of the author. 

If some arguments in this work 
appear not conclusive, and some 
sentiments be expressed with too 
little precision, the disadvantages 
under which the writer has la- 
boured, are not to be forgotten : 
on a recollection of which,: we are 
rather surprised that we meet with 
so much excellence, than that we 
are able to discover any blemishes 
or defects. Mr. Moase, we are in- 
formed, was an humble mechanic, 
who, by the aid of books alone, has 
acquired a competent knowledge 
of the learned languages, and of 
amathematical science; and who, 
for several years past, has devoted 
his time to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel and the labours of a school, in 
a recluse situation in Devonshire. 
But, while we mention these cir- 
cumstances as an apology for him, 
we cannot but regret that he did 


not submit his work to the careful 
revisal of some literary friend, whose 
verbal alterations and other correc- 
tions would have rendered it more 
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fit for the eye of the public. This 
would probably have preserved him 
from the appearance of pedantry. 
We here allude to the use of learn- 
ed or technical words, instead of 
plainer expressions ; and to occa- 
sional quotations from the ancient 
and modern languages,which seem- 
ed to be unnecessary. What is often 
called pedantry arises either from va- 
nity or from fashion, or from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of some indi- 
vidual. A pedant of the first de- 
scription, according to the defini- 
tion of our English Lexicographer, 
who probably gives us the most 
accurate idea of the term, is “a 
man vain of low knowledge.” This 
is a character which those appear 
most in danger of acquiring, who, 
having passed their early days 
without literary instruction, have 
attained a little learning at a sub- 
sequent period. Comparing their 
intellectual wealth with their for- 
mer poverty, they are led by the 
contrast to over-rate their present 
possessions ; and, elated with this 
view, they feel it difficult to re- 
frain from. making a parade of 
their imaginary riches: But va- 
nity is pride; and, though it ex- 
cites a smile in man, on account of 
its folly, yet it will meet with a 
frown in the countenance of Him 
“who resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.” The 
first emotions of this evil should be 
carefully repressed. But there is 
another kind of pedantry, which is 
not, in our opinion, the offspring 
of vanity. Who can read the works 
of the Puritans and Nonconform- 
ists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, without some- 
times regretting the needless dis- 
play of learning which often ap- 
pears in their writings? An ill- 
natured critic would impute it toa 
species of pride; but we would 
rather ascribe it to a conformity 
to fashion, which alike tyrannizes 
over the wise and the foolish. If 
a neat, flowing, and elegant style 
be adopted by pious writers of our 
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own age, as an attractive vehicle 
of their thoughts, without the im- 
putation of vanity ; that pedantic 
method which sometimes deforms 
the writings of the divines of for- 
mer times, was probably employ- 
ed by them for the sole purpose 
of recommending religious truth 
to their readers or hearers. We 
should smile to read, in any mo- 
dern publication, of “ the ope- 
rose pedagogy” of the Dispensa- 
tion of Moses, as the learned Owen 
expresses himself; or to hear a 


_preacher introducing Latin phrases 


in his sermon, as we occasionally 
find them, even in the discourses of 
a Flavel. But happy we believe is 
that minister, or tha¢ Christian, in 
whose heart dwells so small a por- 
tion of vanity, as existed in the bo- 
soms of those eminent servants of 
God. There is a third kind of 
pedantry, which arises from the 
peculiar labour which has attend- 
ed the acquisition of knowledge. 
He who is self-taught, or by a long 
course of toilsome study has made 
a respectable progress in learning, 
may be expected more frequently 
and complacently to meditate on 
his labours, and to obtrude the re- 
sult of them in conversation or 
writing, than one who has become 
learned by an easier process. The 
laborious maker of his own for- 
tune thinks more frequently of his 
property, than he who has acquired 
is estate without the sense of toil 
or difficulty. While, however, we 
have ventured to suggest these ob- 
servations, in excuse for the au- 
thor of this Essay, we wish that 
hereafter it may be presented to 
the public free from those ble- 
mishes to which we have adverted. 
We cannot, indeed, subscribe to 
every sentiment which it expresses ; 
but we trust that it will soon ar- 
rive at a second edition, as we re- 
gard it as the effusion of a vigor- 
ous mind, deeply imbued with 
evangelical piety ; and as we hope 
that it will furnish profitable ma- 
terials for the meditations of the 
devout and contemplative reader. 
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Christianity Pleading for the Pa- 
tronage of the Civil Power, but 
protesting against the aid of Pe- 
nal Laws: considered in three 
Sermons, preached inEssex Street 
Chapel, by the Rev. T'. Belsham, 
Se. §c. Hunter, London. 


Ture are some productions of 
the press, which may safely and 
wisely be left to expire under the 
influence of that inherentand origi- 
nal taint of mortality, which infects 
them throughout, and is visible in 
every part. There are others, how-~ 
ever, which, though equally cer- 
tain, even from their birth, of a 
similar destiny, yet cannot be al- 
lowed to pass either so directly or 
so silently, to the forgetfulness 
which is their inevitable doom. It 
may not be that works of this lat- 
ter class possess a larger share of 
native vigour than the former ; 
or that they contain any latent 
portion of those seeds of immor- 
tality, which time might develop, 
and which, after a temporary re- 
pose in obscurity, might restore 
them to a permanent place.in pub- 
lic estimation. Adventitious cir- 
cumstances may impart all that no- 
toriety, both to their entrances and 
exits, which their authors may at- 
tribute to the admiration of friends, 
or the fears of adversaries. A book 
may be so bad, or so extravagant, 
that wonder may be equally the 
sensation of those who praise and 
those who detest it. Ora book, 
containing nothing novel in opi- 
nion, nothing convincing in ar- 
gument, nothing attractive in em- 
bellishment, intrinsically calcu- 
lated to engage attention, or ex- 
empt it from being numbered 
among the abortions of time, may 
yet excite the wonder of the public 
from its inconsistency with the 
previously known principles of its 
author; or from the unexpected. 


“ness of such a work from such a 


quarter. It is this, and not the 
novelty of the proposition, consi- 
dered abstractedly, nor yet the 
talent of the performance, which 
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has excited the wonder of all par- 
ties, Popish and Protestant, at the 
fact of a beneficed Church-of-Eng- 
leand-man writing a eulogy upon 
the Romish Establishment, A re- 
commending a speedy return to 
her bosom: and it is a similar 
principle, which, for a space, will 
give notoriety to these sermons, 
and not, we can assure Mr. Bel- 
sham, any novelty in his specula- 
tions, or cogency in his argu- 
ments, or eloquence in his plead- 
ings. We are not in the habit of 
maliciously boos. up to public 
attention, such unhappy produc- 
tions as bear the index of their 
destiny in their own feeble consti- 
tutions; nor of wantonly exposing 
the unfortunate propensities of 
those writers who are strangely 
prone to acts of literary suicide. 
But though we might have al- 
lowed this pamphlet to pass 
unnoticed to the oblivion which it 
justly merits, because it is fairly 
entitled to rank under both these 
classes, yet we think we have suf- 
ficient reasons for arresting it in 
eogmageant, and inviting to it a 
e more attention than it might 
otherwise have gained. The sin- 
gularity of the fact, that a veteran 
dissenter should write in defence 

ofthe fi first principles of an esta- 
blished church, may startle many, 
who have been accustomed to 
think their opinions upon this to- 
pic immoveable; and may possibly 
tempt some sanguine episcopalians 
into the delusive expectation, that 
dissenters generally, or. in some 
considerable numbers, will speedily 
forsake the standard of their fore- 
fathers: indeed we should not 
wonder soon to see it trumpeted in 
some Churchman’s magazine, that 
we are even now inwardly sighing 
for the repose of an establishment, 
and pining in secret for the loaves 
and fishes which it so plentifully 
distributes. It may be necessary, 
therefore, to lift up a public pro- 
test against the opinions and rea- 
sonings of Mr. Belsham ; not be- 
cause we have any fear of their 


CJung, 


valence among dissenters ; but 
they may possibly be mis- 

ps gs by foes, as if he here 
forward as the representative 

of some sect, or body, or society. 
The fact is, ‘that the principles of 
dissent, arising out of the New 
Testament, are now in more vi- 
gorous and active operation than 
ever; and though there may be, 
in the present day, much less writ- 
ten the controversy with the 
establishment than formerly, it is 
not because dissenters are become 
indifferent to their principles.; nor 
because their numbers are de- 
creasing ; nor because their ob- 
jections are dying away before 
those improyements which time 
may have wrought, if not in the 
constitution, yet in the spirit of 
the church; but because they see 
that their principles are growing 
securely and rapidly out of the 
unrestricted circulation of the scrip- 
tures without note or comment ; 
and because they are really too 
much engaged in the common 
cause of Christianity, to admit of 
their descending often, or to any 
extent, to this inferior species of 
warfare. But it is necessary occa- 
sionally to revert to the great first 
principles of our dissent; and 
this more especially may seem to 
be the occasion, when one who 
has already deviated, to an aw- 
ful extent, from the very spirit 
and essence of the gospel, and of 
primitive Christianity, becomes 
also the public betrayer of those 
remaining principles which he had 
long held in common with a variety 
of other sects, and on which he had 
been accustomed to justify his 
nonconformity ; thereby conceding 
to the antagonists of the whole 
body of dissenters, the first and 
last, and most essential principle 


of the whole controversy; and be-_ 


coming the advocate of a system 
which has done incomparably more 
to degrade and impede Chris- 
tianity, than al] that Jewish ma- 
lice, or heathenish cruelty, or in- 
fidel sophistry, were ever able to 
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effect. It is true, Mr. Belsham 
has long been known as a dis- 
senter, and, by churchmen, has 
been identi with the whole 
body of dissenters ; while, by too 
many of the ill-informed and mis- 
informed, dissent and socinianism 
have been confounded. It ought 
long since to have been more ge- 
nerally known, that, with the great 
mass of dissenters Mr. B. retained 
no principle in common, but his 
dissent. His opposition to all the 
essential truths of the gospel has 
long made dissent odious, to those 
who have heard of his works ; but 
now he proclaims his renunciation 
of the principles of nonconformity, 
and dissolves all connexion with 
dissenters; from henceforth let 
him be accounted a socintan church- 
man :—we know not whether he 
would yet wish to be styled an 
Episcopalian, though his intima- 
tions upon this point are not alto- 
gether obscure. 

But we have too lon, 
our readers - from his 


detained 
k: we 


must now proceed to examine and 
expose its extraordinary ‘senti- 
ments, and more extraordinary 
reasonings. The author entitles 
his work “ Christianity pleading 
for the Patronage of the Civil 


Power,” &c. We do not wish to 
detain our readers upon the mere 
title, though it contains the pro- 
position upon which all the three 
discourses are founded ; otherwise 
it would be easy to show, that this 
is quite a misnomer ; for the au- 
» thor never once attempts to prove 
that Christianity pleads for the pa- 
tronage of the civil power. He 
must have known full well, that 
any such attempt would prové 
abortive, and, in the issue, only 
involve in shame the author of so 
foul a calumny upon its celestial 
nature. Christianity, indeed, pleads 
neither for carnal weapons, nor 
carnal policy, nor carnal appen- 
dages; and as no portion of the 
gacred volume is adduced to sus- 
tain the principle assumed, we are 
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not laid under any further neces. 
sity of the absurdity and 
the falseness of the title of these 
discourses. It is Mr. Belsham, 
the minister of Essex Street Cha- 
pel, and neither Paul, nor Jesus 
Christ, nor Christianity, that pleads 
for the patronage of the civil power. 
The first sermon is on “ the ex 
tent to which Christianity requires 
the aid and patronage of the civil 
power.” By this it appears, in the 
course of the sermon, the author 
intended to say, that Christianity 
both deserves and needs ; and not 
that it amy where asks the patro~ 
nage of the civil power. To sup 
port his position he offers a sum-~ 
mary of Christian doctrine, upon 
which we have here little to say, 
except that it is a lamentable 
cimen of the facility with which 
socinians can draw up summaries 
of Christian doctrine, with the ad- 
mission of the least possible por 
tion of Christianity. He closes 
this summary by presenting, in a 
still more compact and eondensed 
form, the vital esserice of that sys- 
tem which he is accustomed to 
consider as the doctrine of Christ: 
“In fine, the whole Christian doctrine 
is briefly summed up in the address of 


Paul to the men of Atbens: that ‘God will 
judge the world in righteousness by the 


‘man whom he hath ordained, of which he 


hath given assurance to al] men in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.’ This is a ge- 
nuine summary of the Christian religion.” 
p. 4 
In this vapid and most marvel- 
lous statement, or rather mis-states 
ment of the peculiarities of Chris« 
tianity, differing only verbally and 
circumstantially from the tenets of 
Deism, the author seems to think 
that he has shewn Poon reason why 
civil rulers shoul ize the 
gospel. Thus he pel rected the 
first part of his proposition, that 
_ * deserves such 
Thet j it requires, either i 
che 8 sense of actually asking, or in 
the sense of essentially needing, 
such pa’ , he does not here 
attempt to show, but turns this 
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part of thé proposition into a pro- 
mise of specifying, in the subse- 
quent discourse, some “ certain 
cases in which the discreet. and 
liberal support and patronage of 
the civil power would be eminently 
conducive to the encouragement 
and diffusion of this divine reli- 
gion:” p. 5. thus shifting aside 
this part of the question altoge- 
ther, he comes to develop his 
scheme of an establishment. After 
having in this manner most com- 
pletely avoided the only part of 
the proposition that required dis- 
cussion, and that contained the 
essence of the whole controversy, 
he proceeds, flowingly enough, to 
os end of this wong ogiaad His 
eme of patronage is e up 
of the four Vollowing particulars : 
1. Protection of those who profess 
and teach Christianity. 2. The 
provision of public structures for 
worship. 3. The education and 
selection of public teachers. 4. 
A regular provision by law for the 
maintenance of the clergy. 
. Now, as the first sermon closes 
without entering into the argu- 
mentative defence of these views, 
or of the general principle upon 
which they,are founded, we shall 
pass on to the second sermon, which 
proposes to answer objections 
made to such an establishment as 
the formersermon proposed. Here 
the author states seven objections, 
which he professes to meet, but to 
no one of which does he offer any 
thing resembling a satisfactory re- 
ply. Several of the most impor- 
tant and formidable of these he 
contrives to dispatch in a single 
page. We cannot pretend to fol- 
low him through each, but shall 
exhibit to our readers a specimen 
of his style of reasoning, in reply 
to several of the most weighty ob- 
jeetions. which have been urged 
against all establishments. The 
first that he states is, that the es- 
tablishmeut of Christianity by the 
civil power is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of civil so. 


ciety. His reply to this is con- 
tained in little more than half a 
page. We should not have ob- 
jected to its brevity, if it had pos- 
sessed any features of vigour, or of 
deep reflection upon the bearing 
of the argument. We shall not, 
however, here pause to animad- 
vert upon this branch of his rea- 
soning, since it is closely con- 
nected with the second objection 
and reply, upon which we must 
be allowed to make a few com- 
ments. He thus states it: 

‘* The support of religion out of the pub- 
lic purse is an act of injustice to the dissen- 
tient members of the ity. B 
it is applying their portion of the public 
money to purposes which were not origi- 
nally intended, and of which they disap- 
prove.” p. 35. 

The whole of the author’s reply to 
this argument is contained in the 
following short paragraph : 

“ Bat if it is the sense of the majority of 
the community, or of those in whom the 
powers of government are vested for the 
time being, that. the encouragement and 
patronage of public teachers, whose duty it 
is to enforce the practice of truth and vir- 
tue by the sanctions of religion, will best 
promote peace and good order in the state ; 
and that a moderate portion of the publio 
treasure may with propriety be expended 
upon this object, the minority, or the go- 
verned, must necessarily submit ; otherwise 
the bonds of society would be broken, and 
society itself dissolved, as all cannot have 
their own"way. Nor has any individual, iv 
this case, any right to complain of injustice ; 
especially if he is left, as be ought to be, in 
full possession of his civil rights, aud suffers 
no dimination of his liberty by dissenting 
from the national worship.” pp. 35, 36. 

This is altogether superficial and 
unsatisfactory; and appears to us 
to sanction a principle, which 
the author himself has-broadly op- 
posed in the third and last sermon 
—that Christianity disclaims the 
support of pains and _ penalties. 
Can there be any such thing as 
support and patronage of a secu- 
lar kind to Christianity, in the 
form of a national establishment, 
without a tax? Can a tax, or 
tythe, be collected without a law 
to command and enforce its pay- 
ment? Must not every law em- 
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body the authority of the state? 
must it not be sustained .by the 
executive power; by the sword of 
the magistrate; by civil sanctions ? 
Must it not compel, vi et armis, 
the support which it has devoted 
to ~the cause of Christ? And 
does not the very notion, insepa- 
rable from the author's scheme of 
support for Christianity, imply, 
that the government shall enforce 
its demand, on behalf of Christ 
and his ministers, by civil sanc- 
tions? Now we maintain, at the 
very outset, thatsuch a principle is 
essentially at variance, both with 
the spitit and the practice of 
Christ ; that Christianity disclaims 
all violence, both for the support 
of its ministers and the propaga- 
tion of its doctrines. It refuses 
all pecuniary aid which is not vo- 
luntary: it matters not through 
what channel that aid be offered. 
It is wholly repugnant, both to 
the spirit of Christ and the exam- 
ple of himself and his apostles, for 
is ministers to accept a mainte- 
mance, though presented in the 
respectful form of a national en- 
dowmient, which is wrested by the 
iron hand of law from unwilling 
and repining contributors. An 
act of injustice loses none of its 
turpitude, though it may lose all 
its odium, by becoming law. Vio- 
Jence, in support of Christianity, 
does not cease to be violence, 
though attended by all the sane- 
tion of Parliaments, and all the 
authority of kings. These do bat 
aggravate its guilt, bythe false and 
imposing pretensions which they 
associate with it. If Christianity 
commands us to do hurt to no 
man; if it rests the claims of its 
ministers upon the ground of good 
received ; if it cherishes in the 
hearts of its faithful servants that 
S yario and elevation of soul 
of which the apostle Paul was so 
ee an example, that he chose 
er to work with his own hands 
than live upon the bounty of 
others ; if it has left wholly to the 
Cone. Mao. No. 30. 
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set 


operation of Christian love, and a 
sense of justice in the hearts of its 
subjects, the care of the ministers 
of Christ—then, we say, it sus- . 
tains an ineffable degradation, 
when laws are enacted by the civil 
power, to compel alike believer 
and unbeliever, friend and foe, 
to support an opulent priesthood 
and a splendid establishment ; a 
system in which the bulk of the 
population have no faith, as a 
means of promoting their improve- 
ment, and to which they are un- 
der no sense of obligation. We 
cannot but regret, that the pro- 
fessed successors of the apostles 
have not more of that apostolic in- 
dependence, which would disdain 
to accept a compulsory mainte- 
nance ; and more of that christian 
equity and kindness, which would 
induce them rather to relinquish 
a just claim, than to enforce one 
which is founded neither in rea+ 
son, nor justice, nor seripture; 
and which would have no efficiency 
at all without the sword of the ci- 
vil magistrate. How the ministers 
of Popery can live upon a tythe 
extorted from the people, we can 
well understand: theirs is, through- 
out, a religion of violence and op- 
pression: but how a Protestant 
minister, who professes to take 
Christ as his Lord, and the apos- 
tles as his pattern, can reconcile his 
conscience to live upon a stipend, 
which is wresied from the unwilling 
and from unbelievers, we know not. 
And how this author, who calls 
himself a Protestant Dissenter, and 
who pleads against all coercion in 
the last sermon, can lend his sup- 
port to such a system, it is not in 
our power to divine. Let out 
readers only remove the veil which 
law and time have cast around the 


iniquity of this medeof su i 
Christian ministers; let doe be 
divest it of its legal forms, and, 
instead of sending the state-of- 
ficer, let us suppose the minister 
himself at each door, with a party 
of ze domestic servants or friends, - 
2 
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enforcing his claims—the parish- 
ioner refusing to pay—the Chris- 
tian minister seizing his property, 
taking it by violence outof his house, 
the proprietor meanwhile denoun- 
cing him as a thief—the minister 
piously persisting—selling the pro- 
perty, and appropriating the pro- 
duce to his own use!! Is this, 
we ask, Christianity? The equity 
and the christianity of the case 
are not affected by the fact, that 
this minister of the meek and self- 
denying Jesus does not do all this 
in his own proper person : no, but 
it'is done for him; it is done at 
his instigation ; it is done express- 
ly under his sanction ; for he ac- 
cepts the’ support that is thus pur- 
lomed for his use; and all this takes 
place under the imposing form of 
righteousness, law, piety, Jesus 
Curist! and Christianity is said 
to plead for the patronage of the 
civil power, and this is the very 
first step which the civil power is 
required. to take in favour of reli- 
gion! If we know any thing of 
the nature of Christianity, nothing 
can be more contrary to its whole 
tenour, and nothing more abhor- 
rent to the generous principles of 
its founder. This blot, which es- 
tablishments have cast upon the 
fair face of Christianity, can never 
be wiped away, until they cease to 
claim a /egal support ; until they 


- lay aside pains, and penalties, and 


compulsion: but what then be- 
comes of an established religion ? 
Its friends well know that it must 
be abolished, for there can be no 
establishment without a tax ; a tax 
must be opposed to a donation—it 
must be enforced by law—law must 
be sustained by violence—all the 
power of the state, if necessary, 
must be exerted to give it effi- 
ciency ; and it is this power alone 
that could enforce the payment of 
the ecclesiastical taxes. 

The 4th objection is thus stated: 

“ Christ has no where directed, or even 
authorized the civil peer to protect and 
patronize his church.”—p. 40 

To which Mr. B. replies, * nei- 
ther has he forbidden it.” 


But is the author not aware that 
this was the plea urged for the ad- 
mission of all the additional cere- 
monies of the papal church, and for 
the popedom itself? “‘ Though they 
are not commanded, they are not 
forbidden.” And if once this prin- 
ciple is admitted, what shall we 
say to justify our separation from 
that church? Moreover, if the 
civil power may patronize the 
religion of Christ, and must sup- 
port it, we then inevitably con- 
cede to that civil power, the right 
of deciding what is Christian 
truth, and what is not, and this 
right we totally refuse to recog- 
nize in any human authority. No 
where has Christ conceded this 
right to civil rulers; no where 
has he authorized his disciples to 
enter into this league with the 
worldly powers ; no where has he 
set the least shadow of an ex- 
ample ; no where has he intimated 
even the most distant wish, that civil 
rulers should so patronize his cause ; 
and let those on the one side and 
the other, who form ‘this. alli- 
ance, refiect, that all the corrup- 
tion, the desolation, the cruelty, 
the degradation of the gospel, which 
have grown out of the principle of 
establishments, and which hitherto 
have invariably attended them, 
whether Protestant or Popish, are 
all chargeable upon those who pro- 
mote this unauthorized and perni- 
cious union. 

At p. 41, Mr. B. proceeds to 
state the 5th objection. 

“ The Christian religion maintained its 
ground, it best preserved its purity, and- 
made the most rapid progress, in the earliest 
ages, when it was not only ansupported by 
the civil power, but when it was most vio- 
lently opposed, and cruelly persecuted by it.” 

This objection the author at- 
tempts, indeed, to weaken and to 
parry, by remarking,that the success 
of the first Christians is to be attri- 
buted to the peculiarity of their cir- 
cumstances; and that much abate- 
ment must be made from the sup- 
posed success of Christianity i in that 

He then enters into a brief 
statement of what he considerssome 
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of the early corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, with a view to show that 
its success has been over-rated, and 
that the actual establishment of 
some of the errors that existed inthe 
church, was a virtual check upon 
the growth of others ; and that thus 
an estaklishment subserves Chris- 
tianity, not by admitting free in- 
quiry, but by establishing one error 
to prevent the growth of another. 
This, really, is unworthy trifling. 
We are ashamed to mark the effort 
made to detract from the force of 
the argument, that Christianity, 
unestablished and unprotected, was 
both more pure, more successful, 
and more harmonious, for the three 
centuries before it was patronized, 
than during any three since.— 
The author cannot overcome this 
argument. He and others aver 
that we owe every thing to the 
civil establishment of Christianity: 
we appeal to facts of history, which 
clearly prove, that never was the 
church of Christ so free from cor- 
ruptions, (we do not affirm that it 
had none,) never did it spread so 
rapidl y—never were such exertions 
made for its extension—never, in 
fact, did it appear to be so visibly 
under the protection and patronage 
of its author, as when men in world- 
ly office and power withheld from 
it the boastful sanction of their au- 
thority, and the earthly defence of 
their sword. Let the testimony 
of Dr. Lardner be heard on this 
point ; it is very explicit. 

“ In about three hundred years after the 
ascension of Jesus, without the aids of seca- 
lar power or church aathority, the Christian 
religion spread over a large part of Asia, 
Europe and Africa; aud at the accession of 
Constantine, and convening the council of 
Nice, it was almost every where throughout 
those countries in a floarishing condition. 
In the space of another three linndred years, 
or a little more, the beauty of the Christian 
religion was greatly corrapted in a large 
part of that exteut—its glory defaced, and 
its light almost extinguished. What can 
this be so much owing to, as to the mea- 
sures then set on foot, and followed in suc- 
pareg times?”—Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. 


The 6th objection is, that 
“ Among contending parties, the ma- 
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gistrate is but ill qualified to distinguish 
and to support the truth.”—p. 47. 

The force of this objection is 
fully admitted, and yet the author 
attempts to set it aside, by the com- 
prehensive nature of urs ESTA- 
BLISHMENT: hewould have all pro- 
fessedly Christian sects equally es- 
tablished; such as the Trinitarian 
and Anti-Trinitarian, the Pelagian 
and the Calvinistic, all receiving 
their patronage, and the support of 
their respective ministers, from the 
state. This would, indeed, be a house 
divided against itself, and its fall 
could not possibly be long deferred. 
For our own part, we have an in- 
superable objection to such an ar- 
rangement. We never could con- 
scientiously admit that Socinian 
teachers were preachers of the 
gospel, and should have the same 
objection to contribute to their 
support, by a tax levied on all, as 
to the support of a Catholic or a 
Mahomedan establishment ; and we 
should have an equal objection to 
‘accept of support drawn by law 
from Socinian contributors, though 
they should continue as smal] a mi- 
nority under such an establishment 
as they are at the present time. 

The author’s reply to a. 7th ob- 
jection, contains some remarkable 
sentiments and opinions, which we 
cannot allow to pass wholly unno- 
ticed. The objection is thus stated: 

* Experience has s!own that the evils 
which have in fact resulted from the inter- 
ference of the civil power for the protection 
of the Christian religion, have been enor- 
mous and intolerable; and much greater 
than any good which ever has resulted, or 
which can in reason ever be expected to re- 
sult from it.”—p. 49. 

Under this general display of 
the evils referred to, he subse- 
quently enumerates suppression of 
Sree inquiry, promotion of the. worst 
errors, and all the evils and miseries 
of persecution. In reply to this 
array of argument, the author pro- 


ceeds to observe— 

“ This is a very strong case indeed; and 
the more difficult to be dealt with, as it 
warmly interests our best feelings, our 
reason, aud oar bamasity; so that it is 
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very difficult to treat the subject calmly 
and dispaxsionately. But conceding the 
trath of tie above-mentioned premises, 
which, in general, are tuo notorious to be 
denied; 1 will still presume to maintain 
that the interposition of the civ’! power for 
the protection of the Christian religion, has, 
in fact, been productive of a great prepou- 
Gerance of good ; and that if it were exer- 
cised with literality and discretion, it would 
still be productive of inceleutable beuefits 
to mankind.” — pp. 53, 5+. 

His reply contains four distinct 
considerations, which he supposes 
will adequately meet all the bear- 
ings of the objection. The first is, 
indeed, a most extraordinary as- 
sumption—for assumption it is, 
and nothing more—that the Chris- 
tian religion owes its present ex- 
istence in the world, under Provi- 
dence, to the protection of the civil 
power, Now, in the first place, if 
this were true, it is not enough to 
substantiate his main argument. 
We are all agreed that the state 
ought to protect Christians, to pre- 
serve their persons and property 
from injury—this is what it does 
at present for all dissenters ; but 
this is something vastly different 
from patronage, and that bestow- 
ment of bounties, of honour, and 
of power, which is included in pa- 
tronage. The objector to the au- 
thor’s theory of establishments has 
no quarre)] with mere protection ; 
he claims it as acommon right: but 
to make the author’s logic sound, 
he must prove that the existence 
of Christianity is wholly owing to 
that surplus of favour which the 
states of Europe have shown, not 
to Christianity in the gross, not to 
all sects in common, but to the 
one chosen out of the mass to enjoy 
all the honours and emoluments 
which the state can confer. This, 
if the author meant to affirm it, we 
deny. It is assuming that God 
cannot promote the cause of truth 
without the aid of the civil power, 
and that Christianity never has suc- 
ceeded where it has been only pro- 

“tected, not established. The author 
enters into a most extraordinary 
attempt at the inductive process of 
reasoning, in defence of his opi- 
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nion, endeavouring thereby te 
show, that Christianity has va- 
nished from those parts of the 
world where it was first planted. 
He says— : 

“ It is very well to talk of the omnipo- 
tence of trath, and of the irresistible evi- 
dence of the Ciristian religion, which 
needs no energies but its own to secure sac- 
cess. But all this will avail uothing against 
tho sweeping scou ge of oppressive power, 
Aud if the professors and advocates uf the 
Christian religion are cat off, what becomes 
of Christianity itsel!?"— p. 54. 

We consider this little short of 
saying, ‘ it is well for Christ, that 
the civil powers have chosen to 
protect his religion ; otherwise he 
would have had no church in the 
world. Itis vain to talk of the gos- 
pel being “ mighty through God,” 
it is only mighty through kings ; 
and God could do nothing for it, 
if they did not choose to patronize 
it.’ We are not much surprised 
that a Socinian should maintain 
such an opinion, because we know 
that the habits of thinking in- 
dulged by such persons generally 
tend to a depreciation of the effi- 
cacy of the Gospel, and to a denial 
of divine influences in its promo- 
tion; but while we read such 
scriptures as these, “ I will work, 
and who shall let it?” and, again, 
“ My kingdom is not.of this 
world ;” that is, as Campbell ex- 
pounds it, “ It is not of a secular 
nature, to be either propagated or 
defended by the arm of flesh ;”* so 
long we must maintain. an opifion 
wey opposite to that of this au- 

or. 


So far from the Christian reli- 
gion owing its present existence to 
the civil powers, we believe, and 
think we can prove, that it has been 
promoted exactly in proportion 
as the civil power has withheld or 
circumscribed its interference ; that 
it never was so rapidly advanced as 
when the civil power wichheld both 
its patronage and its protection. 
In opposition, therefore, to the au- 
thor’s argument, founded on the 
suppression of Christianity in Asia 
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and Africa, that the patronage of 
the civil power is essential to the 
existence of our religion, we would 
remind him, that persecution was 
one of the first means which tended 
to spread Christianity; for we 
read, that upon the persecution 
which arose at Jerusalem, after the 
death of Stephen, the disciples 
“ went every where preacliing the 
word ;” and that, though expelled 
from one place, they spréad into 
many; and that, instead of being 
exterminated, they were greatly 
multiplied by these circumstances. 
The author has greatly mistaken 
his argument, in supposing that he 
had proved any thing, by alleging 
the disappearance or decline of 
Christianity in any given spot, as 
a proof that it could not subsist 
without the patronage of civil ru- 
lers: he forgets that it can mi- 
grate ; and that we are taught, if 
they persecute us in one city, to 
flee unto another. But the author's 
argument, even if it were valid, 
proves nothing against the objec- 
tor; for the objection does not 
deny that the protection of the 
civil power aan to be extended 
over Christians and their cause, 
and, consequently, that persecution 
by the civil power is a great act of 
injustice; it only denies that more 
than protection is required; and 
the author should not have at- 
tempted to prove that Christians 
needed this, but that they needed 
patronage for the Saviour’s cause. 
Moreover, it may be remarked, 
that in some of the cases the au- 
thor has adduced, instead of the 
extermination of Christianity re- 
sulting from the deficiency of the 
patronage of the state, it was the 
natural result of those corruptions, 
most of which arose from worldly 
influence. Has he forgotten the 
reasons assigned in the Apocalypse 
for the threatened removal of the 
candlestick of some of those very 
churches which he names? And 
with regard to most of those Chris- 
tian societies to which he refers, 
we must remind him, that their 
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extermination followed the inun- 
dation of external foes; they pe- 
rished in the general overthrow of 
the states in which they existed, 
and not through any want of alli- 
ance to the civil powers of those 
nations. In many of these countries 
Christianity was allied to the state, 
and protected by it ; and the over- 
throw of the churches resulted 
from the inability of the state to 
resist their invaders, so that both 
church and state perished together. 
Would it not be lengthening our 
remarks too much, we could re- 
mind him of incomparably more 
churches, and of some nearer our 
own age, which, by the fostering 
care of the civil power, when they 
have become established, have in- 
deed retained the form and the 
ceremonies of a visible worship, 
but have lost all the spirituality 
and glory of churches of Christ. 
It appears to us a matter of trifling 
concern, that Christian societies 
should continue to exist after they 
have thus departed from the power 
and simplicity of thetruth. We to- 
tally deny, then, that we areindebt- 
ed to the civil powers for the pre- 
servation of Christianity-to the 
present age. We conceive that it 
never was in danger till free in- 
quiry was repressed; because 
Christianity consists in truth, and 
truth is never endangered by free 
inquiry: we apprehend, that in the 
majority of cases in which it has 
been allied toe, and patronized by, 
the civil power, it has proportion- 
ably declined in vigour and in 
utility ; and that, at the present 
day, Christianity flourishes most 
where it suffers the least inter- 
ference on the part of the civil 
power ; that it exists in its great~ 
est simplicity and_ spirituality, 
among those sects which are ex- 
cluded from the patronage of the 
state, and is most extensively and 
efficiently promoted among hea- 
then nations, by those who act’ 
altogether independently of state 
patronage. 

But we must draw our remarks 
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toa close. We shall-do so by of- 
fering only a few observations on 
the author’s fourth consideration, 
by which he attempts to meet the 
seventh and last objection. It 


refers to persecution. 

“4. Though it is one of the great an- 
fathomable mysteries of the divine govern- 
ment, that so much unjast and savage per- 
secution should have taken place under 
pretence of supporting and protecting the 
Christian religion ; yet, if we consider the 
sahject calmly and in a comprehensive view, 
it cannot be denied that even this state of 
things is not withoat its ase. 

“ And here it ought not to be overlooked, 
that sofferers in a good cause, and for con- 
scicuce sake, are sometimes so borne up by 
what inay be called the spirit of martyrdom, 
by a zeal for truth, by the hope of useful- 
ness, and the confident expectation of a 
futare reward; not to mention, what I 
would not deny, extraordinary divine sup- 
port apon such trying emergencies; that 
the sense of pain has been wholly over- 
ruled; and at all times it has been so mach 
abated, that this fact, though it inno degree 
extenuates the guilt of the persecutor, con- 
siderably diminisbes the sam of misery, 
aud lessens the force of the objection 
against the plan of Providence. But 
waving this consideration, it may with troth 
be alleged that, in the present state of 
things, persecution avswers a very im- 
portant parpose under the divine govern- 
ment. For persecution naturally urges men 
to examine with the closest attention tbe 
doctrines for which they suffer, and to dis- 
card those which are not founded in truth ; 
for why should they suffer in the cause of 
error? Thus it happens that persecution 
is the sarest means of purifying the Chris- 
tian doctrine from its grossest correptions. 
—Also, the firmness and fortitude of Chris- 
tian martyrs excite the astonishment and 
move the sympathy of spectators, and 
prompt them to inquire into the truth and 
importance of Christian principles; and 
thus by degrees the number of those who 
profess purity of doctrine is increased, till 
it eventually becomes the majority.”-p. 63. 

These remarks, if we mistake 
not, contribute powerfully to sub- 
stantiate and illustrate the argu- 
ment we have been stating. They 
show, that instead of being de- 
stroyed, Christianity flourishes by 
opposition. God over-rules per- 
secution for good. He makes the 
wrath of man to praise him ;— 
though persecution is not less sin- 
ful in itself. -Now, if the author’s 
argument, at this part, mean any 
thing, it is this,—persecution pro- 
motes; and purifies, and extends 
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Christianity ;—therefore, we ought 
to be reconciled to it? No;—there- 
fore we ought to wish civil rulers 
both to protect and patronize Chris- 
tianity. That is to say, the useful- 
ness of persecution, under the hand 
of God, is an argument why we 
should wish Christianity tobe taken 
under the patronage of all the civil 
authorities of the earth We need 
not comment. further on the ex- 
treme absurdity of such opinions— 
for reasonings we cannot call them. 

In parting with this author, we 
must be allowed to call his atten- 
tion, and that of our readers, to 
several brief particulars, as form- 
ing the chief sources of our ob- 
jections to all establishments of 
Christianity ; whether these esta- 
blishments be as comprehensive as 
Socinian ambition could wish, or 
as contracted as Popish or Protes- 
tant intolerance has ever yet made 
them. Ist. The establishment of 
any religion involves an autho- 
ritative decision on the part of the 
civil power, upon the maiter of 
religious truth—for it takes one 
religion, or one sect, as the only 
true ; or as more true than all the 
rest: and all such authority is be- 
yond the limits of any human tri- 
bunal. 

2. Establishments involve a co- 
ercive obligation upon all the sub- 
jects of the state indiscriminately, 
to support, by a pecuniary tax, 
religious opinions and_ practices 
sanctioned by the civil govern- 
ment, but disapproved by many 
of the subjects ; and this tax must 
be raised ‘equally upon both 
classes, the willing and the un- 
willing: the latter, at the pre- 
sent time, forming a considerable 
majority. This involves violence, 
and is essentially persecution. 

3. Establishments include the 
absurdity of a pecuniary bounty 
for certain opinions, by exhibiting 
the lure of worldly interests, ho- 
nours, powers, and riches ; and, 
therefore, are inimical to truth and 
sincerity, and promote prejudice 
and }- pocrisy. . 
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4. Establishments inevitably 
tend to the secularity of the 
clergy ; to the rendering of them 
independent of the good will and 
affections of the people, and to 
their general degradation, as ser- 
vants of the state, friends to arbi- 
trary power, and foes to the inde- 
pendence and liberty of the people. 
5. All establishments involve, and 
must involve, a virtual punishment 
of the various classes of dissenters. 
Such establishments can be pre- 
served in splendour and power 
only by the operation of Test 
Laws, which are literally a depri- 
vation of natural rights upon no 
other supposed ground, than that 
of refusing the religious test. The 
existence of such laws, even when 
they are modified to the highest 
possible degree, involves a toleration 
—-a term which in point of mezn- 


* ing is totally absurd, and in point 


of fact ought to be rejected with 
noble disdain by every rational 
and accountable being. 

6. They have never failed to 
impede the spread of Christianity. 
The clergy of a secular establish- 
ment are a body whose interest, and 
honour, and happiness, are in no 
way necessarily connected with the 
promotion of the gospel: the first, 
the mightiest, and the most gene- 
ral impulse they feel, arises from the 
apprehension that the church is in 
danger. They are the last to encou- 
ragereform, and the first to impeach 
innovation. They were the first 
and most virulent,.and will, we 
suppose, be the last and most ob- 
stinate impugners of Bible, Mis- 
sionary, and Education Societies. 

These objections apply to the 
principle of all establishments of 
Christianity ; we have many more 
to each particular species of esta- 
blishment, the Popish, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and the Presby- 
terian ; but we have, most of all, 
to a Socinian establishment. This 
in our humble opinion, could tend 
only to deteriorate what is already 
bad enough. Socinianism is a 
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body without a soul. It pretends 
a revelation without admitting any 
absolute necessity for it, and takes 
a course whic but too often. pre- 
pares the mind for the entire 
renunciation of Christianity, and 
for the reception of the less-en- 
cumbered, and far more self-con- 
sistent dogmas of Deism. 

Upon the last sermon we have 
nothing to offer, except that it ap- 
pears to us to supply, in a great 
measure, an antidote to the per- 
nicious opinions of the first and 
second sermons. It is directed to 
the proof of the impropriety of 
employing pains and penalties in 
the cause of Christianity ; and is 
particularly levelled at the pro- 
secutions of deists and infidels. 
We are perfectly agreed with the 
author in most of his views om this 
topic, and think that he has very 
successfully shown the repugnancy 
of all such measures to the New 
Testament doctrine. We give 
our decided voice against them, 
because we should think it 
equally unjust for a nation. of 
deists to persecute us :— but 
yet, let the author remember, such 
measures are the natural results of 
an establishment ; and are not only 
inseparable from the spirit which 
it breathes, but are essential to its 
very existence; they form a part, 
not of the legitimate protection 
which the state should afford indis- - 
criminately to all its subjects, but 
of that genuine patronage which 
our author is so anxious to enjoy. 
If such, indeed, are his views, we 
can only say, that we should be 
exceedingly sorry to see them re- 
duced to practice. We have no 
desire to behold any more eccle- 
siastics “ lifting their mitred 
fronts in courts and ype a 
They are at present the chief foes 


to liberty, and the greatest and 
most formidable patrons of ab- 
solute power ; and we could not 
answer for what even Mr. Belsham 
might become, if he enjoyed a 
similar elevation. ’ 
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Infidelity in North America. 
It is related on good authority, that in 
the southern and western states of the 
American Union, * societies exist, 
built on the model of the transalpine 
clubs in Italy, and the atheistic assem- 
blies of France and Germany; and, like 
them, are incessantly labouring to root 
out every vestige of Christianity ; so 
that, in a few years, North America 
is in dan of being over-run with 
unbapti infidels—the most atroci- 
ous and remorseless banditti that in- 
fest and desolate human society.” The 
same author informs us, that, in the 
national compact of the Americans, 
the Federal Constitution, there is no 
reference to the providerce of God. 
« We,” the people, * being the con- 
stitutional substitute of Jehovah ; that, 
although a few of the state governments 
do acknow Goi as governor 
among the nations, yet the greater num- 
ber of the states declare it to be uncon- 
stitutional to refer to the providence of 
God, in any of their public acts; and 
that in the winter of 1814-15, the legis- 
lature of Louisiana rejected hy an im- 
mense majority a bill, which, among other 


objects, was designed to mote the 
better si eaned it the Sabbath, and 
the puiiishment of certain agrant 


crimes; ‘the chief opposer of the bill 

ing, that such persecuting intoier- 

ance might well suit the New England 

ritans, who were descended from the 

fanatics of Old England, who 

were great readers of sae seer -—- 

ly. ignorant, prejudiced, cold- 

, aan ont pee! but could 

never be fastened on the more enlight- 
ened, liberal. and philosophical i 

uisiana” 


bitants of Lo 
Bristed’s America, 


Contradictions of Free-thinkers. 
Tue notions maintained by Free- 
thinkers (as they call themselves) are 
90 ridiculous, as scarcely to deserve a 
serious refutation ; and perhaps the best 
thethod of answ them would be to 
sélect from their works all the absurd 
and a notions re they 
go pertinaciously maintain, in order to 

the belief of the Christian re- 

. Such a compendium has been 

ily executed by the author of the 

« noisseur,” who has thrown toge- 
erste of the reine I tenets held b 

ree-thinkers, under the following title 

of—* The Unbeliever’s Creed.” 
~ “ I believe that there is no God, but 
that matter is God, and God is matter ; 
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- and that it is no matter whether there 


is auy God or no.-—1 believe that the 
world was not made; that the world 
niade itself; that it had no beginning ; 
that it will last for ever, world without 
end.—I believe that man is a heast; 
that the soul is the body, and the bod 
the soul; and that after death there is 
neither body nor soul.—I believe that 
there is no religion; that natural re- 
ligion is the only religion, and that all 
religion is unnatural. I believe not in 
Moses; I believe in the first philo- 
sophy: I believe not in.the Evange. 
lists ; I believe in Chubb, Collins, ‘fo. 
land, Tindal, Mandeville, Morgan, 
Hobbs, Shaftesbury: I believe in Lord 
Bolingbroke; I believe not in St. Paul. 
—-I1 believe not revelation: I believe 
in tradition; I believe in the Talmud ; 
I believe in the Koran: I believe not 
the Bible; I believe in Socrates; I be- 
lieve in Confucius; I believe in San- 
choniathon ; I believe’in Mahomet ; I 
believe not in Christ.—Lastly, I be- 
lieve in all unbelief.” 


Numbers xxxii. 23. illustrated by an 
Anecdote. 
« Anp be sure your sin will find you 
out.” A late respectable minister writes 
thus: «I was once applied to by a 
stranger, in a place where I was la- 
bouring for a few Sabbaths only, for a 
sight of a letter which I had received 
calumniating his character. I looked 
at the man, and pitied him, and coolly 
replied, It would be a breach of the 
common principles of society, to shew 
confidential letters written to us for the 
purpose of our doing people good. He 
retorted, in an angrv tone, * I‘démand 
a sight of it, Sir, as an act of justice 
due to an injured man?” I-replied, 
How did you know tbat I had received 
a letter concerning you? “Know, 
(said he,) it was impossible not to 
know it; your | e and manner 
were so pointed, that it was impossible 
I should he deceived.” I[ rejoined, Do 
not be too positive ; you have been de- 
ceived before now, I suppose; you may 
be so again. “ It is not ible (said 
he); you described the sin of which I 
am accused in the clearest language ; 
and erie | me in the face, and point- 
ing towards me, you said, Sinner, be 
sure your sins wiil find you out. 
therefore ex from you, Sir, as a 
man and a Christian minister, 
at you ay give me a sight of the 
letter, that I may know its contents, 
and repel its charges.” 1 observed, { 
do not know your name; te my know- 
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ledge I never saw you before; and as 
you have not told me in what part of 
the sermon | was so pointed, if I show 
you any letter I may show you the 
wrong one: I shall therefore certainly 
not exhibit any of my letters to you, 
nor satisfy you whether I have received 
any one about you, till you describe the 
ease alluded to. He hesitated, but af- 
+ terwards described the sin of which he 
was accused. When he had finished, 
looking him full in the eyes, assuming 
a solemn attitude, and using a grave 
and serious tone of voice, I said, Can 
you look me full in the face, as you 
must your Judge at the great day of 
God, and declare that you are innocent 
of the sin laid to your charge? He 
trembled, turned pale, and his voice 
faultered; guilt al anger struggled in 
his breast, and summing up his remain- 
ing courage—‘‘I am not bound to make 
any man my confessor; and if I were 
guilty, no man has a right to hold me 
up to public observation, as you have 
done.” I assumed a benignity of coun- 
tenance, and softened my tones, say- 
ing, Do you believe the passage I cited, 
« Be sure your sins will find you out,” 
is the word of God? He answered, 
«Jt may be.” Surely it is, said I; 
he that made the ear, shall he not 
hear ? he that made the eye, shall he 
not see? can he have any difficulty in 
bringing your sin to light ?—Now I 
will tell you honestly I never received 
‘any letter or information about you ; 
but I am persuaded your sin has found 
you out: the preaching of the word is 
oue method hy which God makes men’s 
sins find them out. I.et me entreat 
you seriously to consider your state 
and character; who can tell, God may 
have intended this sermon for your 
good; he may mean to have mercy upon 
you; this may he the means of saving 
your body from the gallows, and your 
soul from hell; but let me remind you, 
are not there yet, there still is 

ope. He held down his head, clenched 
his hands one into the other, and burst- 
ing into tears, said, ‘‘I have never 
met with any thing like this—I am 
certainly obliged to you for your friend- 


_ ship—1 am guilty, and hope this con- 
versation will be of essential advantage 
to me.” 


—— oo 


The Probability that Baal was wor- 
shipped in Treland. 
“Ir was Midsummer eve, and the 
practice of lighting bonfires in Ireland 
on that evening is, 1 believe, univer- 
sal, and most religiously preserved. It 
occurred very happily and opportunely 
for us. It seems to bea very old cus- 
tom, existing before the Milesian inva- 
Cone. Maa, No. 30. 
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sion, and, consequently, long before the 
introduction of Christianity into Ire- 
land; announcing the future decline of 
the year, and the shortening of the 
days. In dark and remote ages of an- 
tiquity, I should also think the sun 
was worshipped in Ireland, and that 
the bonfires of this Midsummer eve 
were one of the ceremonies of that 
worship. 

‘© The name of Baal is preserved in 
many appellations in Ireland, and he is 
supposed to have been the heathen 
deity worshipped before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The manner of 
his worship is also indicated. Several 
places are called Beltony, a corruption 
of Baal-tinné, the fire of Baal. In the 
county of Don , near Raphoe, is a 
town-land of this name, in the centre 
of which stands a circular inclosure of 
upright stones, with an altar, which 
the tradition of the country points out 
as having been an altar on which fire 
was offered to Baal. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, where Gaelic, or Irish, is 
spoken, the tree burnt at Midsummer 
eve is called the Beltane tree; and the 
fire lighted in Ireland is universally 
called Balthin.” 

Trotter’s Walks through Ireland. 








The Spanish Inquisition. 
Tue following is a Table of the victims 
of that infernal tribunal:— 





Third Class, 
First | Second | imp: : 

Grand stihl Class, my with confis- 
and burnt | burnt in| cation of 
Sovereigns. alive. | effigy. | property. 
Torquemada-|i0,220) 6,869} 97,321 
Diza --+---++| 2,592] 829) 34,952 
Ximenes:.--} 3,564] 1,232} 47,059 
Adrian «+++-| 1,520} 560] 21,845 
Interregnum 324 112 4,369 
Manrique .- - 260) 1,125; 11,250 

‘Tavera +--+ 840} . 420 5,460 » 
Loaisa-...-- 120 60 600 
Charles V.--| 1,200} 600 6,000 
Philip II.---| 3,690} 1,845| 18,450 
Philip III. --] 1,840} 920) 13,848 
Philip IV. --| 2,816] 1,480} 10,388 
Charles II. --| 1,728 864 6,912 
Philip V. --++| 1,564) 782) - 11,330 
Ferdin®- VII. 10 5 170 
Charles III... 4) — 56 
Charles IV. -| —— 1 42 
Total. -. -/32,382 ]17,690| 291,450 











The following is an account of the 
events which recently occurred at Bar- 


celona :— , 
The people rushed in crowds to the 
[nquisition. The Inquisitors refused 


to open the gates,- but the people burst 
them” initiation seized every heart 


at the ight of the yohappy, meagre vige 
: : 
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t' who, being so | immured in 
pre ig coal” now po. ew endure 
the light. Every thing was, in less than 
two hours, completely overturned. 

The nei uring streets were en- 
cumbered with books, and ma- 
nuscripts, found im this horrible tribu- 
nal. Among the persons set at liberty 
were found ral Castellar, and also 
a player named Pindro, who was in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition for two 
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years, ‘I'he leaders of this noble enter- 
prize against despotism are Vamaro, a 
distinguished advocate, and. Plandolet, 
beth inhabitants of Barcelona, and en- 
joying the highest popularity. It is 

roposed at Barcelona, to raze the foun- 
Fations of the cavern of the Inquisition, 
and to form thereon a public square, 
consecrated to the valiant Quiroga, the 
Liberator of Spain. 
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Homerton Anniversary. 


Turspay, June 20.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Homerton Academy 
Society will be held at the Kiny’s 
Head Tavern, Poultry. The chair to 
be taken at six in the evening precisely. 

Wednesday, June 21.—The ministers 
educated at the Academy now at Ho- 
merton, and the Ministers friendly to 
that Institution, are fully in- 
vated to breakfast together at the King’s 
Head Tavern, Poultry, at half-past eight 


ly. 
At eleven o’clock.—The annual sermon 
before the Friends of the Institution 


will be preached at the meeting-house - 


in New Broad Street, by the Rev. 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. &e. 

At six in the evening.--Two of the 
Senior Students will deliver discourses 
at New Broad Street. 

Thursday, June 22.--The annual 
examination of the Students will ‘take 
place at Homerton Academy. The 
chair to be taken at eleven o'clock pre- 
cisely. 


Horton Association. 


Twe Annual Meeting of the Hoxton 
Association, in connexion with the 
Anniversary of Hoxton Academy, will 
take place on Tuesday the 4th, and en 
Wednesday the 5th of July, according 
to the following ment 

On Tuesday morning the Annual 
Examination of the Students at the 
Academy-house will commence at 10 
o’clock ; and in the evening a Sermon 
will be oe at the adjoining cha- 

I, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, on.the 

owing subject: The best Means of 
ie, te mg which are in a de- 
clining State. The service to begin at 
half-past 6 o'clock. 

On Wednesday morning the Minis- 
ters ot the Hoxton Association will 
breakfast together at the Citv of Lon- 
don Tavern, at 9 o'clock, after which 
an’ Essay will be read‘by the Rev. Jos. 


> 


Turnbull on the following subject’: 
The Relation of the Independent and 
Presbyterian Modes of Church Go- 
vernment to each other; their com- 
parative Excellencies’ or Befects ; and 
the Possibility of forming a System 
modified from both, and in harmony 
with the Sacred Scriptures. 

On Wednesday evening three of the 
Students will deliver discourses at the 
chapel; and on Thursday evening will 
be held the Annual Meeting of Sub- 
scribers. 

It is ‘particularly requested ard 
hoped, that the Ministers who have 
been educated at Hoxton, will, with- 
ovt any special invitation, endeavour 
to favour these anniversary meetings 
with their presence. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Ar the Annual Meeting of this So- 
ciety, the noble President commenced 


by lamenting the great loss which the 
Society and the nation had suffered in 
the death of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent: and then read let- 
ters from the Archbishop of Tuam, 
consenting to become a Vice President ; 
from the Bishop of Norwich, lament- 
ing his inability to attend through bu- 
siness; from the Bishop of Horue, 
who was confined by severe indis- 
position ; from the Bishop of Durham, 
pleading age and infirmities, but in- 
cl £50.; with notes of apology 
from Joscelyn and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

By the Report, we are informed, 
that in France the Duke d’ Angouleme 
had expressed himself most friendly, 
the Duke de Cazes had subscribed 1000 
livres; and many other Catholics and 
Protestants had declared themselves in 
favour of the object, and various Auxi- 
liary Societies had been formed. © In 
the Netherlands, Germany, Switzér- 
land, and most parts of the Continent, 
Christians of all denominations, and 
even Jews, had expressed a desire to 
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read the Scriptures. A Bible Society 
had been formed at Athens; and 

leasing accounts had been received 
hs Calcutta and Madras. 

The translation of the whole of the 
Bible into the Chinese language has 
heen completed by Dr. Morrison ; and 
though the book was prohibited by the 
government, parts of it are circulating 
in all directions. ‘The Bible Society 
in New South Wales is supported by 
all:the public authorities ; 3000 copies 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, in the Otaheitean 
language, have been put into circu- 
Jation in the South Sea Islanils. In 
Africa aud Hayti, North America and 
the West India Islands, the Scriptures 
have received an increasing circulation. 

The Rev, W. Ward, from Seram- 
pore, gave the affecting account, that 


‘the custom of burning und burying 


women alivé, so far from being on the 
decline, he lamented to say, was be- 
coming more general. In one district, 
during the year 1815, between 400 and 
500 were immolated in this way. In 
1816 the number burned or buried 
alive was near 600; and in 1817 they 
amounted to 718. He was sorry to 
state also, that since the return of Col. 
Wilford, the horrid practice of infan- 
ticide had been renewed ; and mothers 
returned with erness to the murder 
of their female offspring. 

The meeting was particularly inte- 
rested by the eo hog of two young 
men, priests of Budhu, and natives of 
Columbo, in the Island cf Ceylon. 
They were introduced by Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who said, they were now com- 

etely free from that gross superstition 


_ In which they were educated, and did 


not, he believed, entertain a single 
doubt of any of the truths of the 
Christian religion. A translation of 
the Scriptures into Cingalese, com- 
pleted under the patronage of this So- 
ciety, fell, providentially, into their 
hands, and was the means of their con- 
version. Being of the tribe of fisher- 
men in “their own country, they were 
struck by the circumstance of Christ’s 
abe selected fishermen to preach the 
. Their curiosity was gradually 
awakened; they conceived an ardent 
desire to visit that part of the world 
where they might have an opportunity 
of seeing Christianity professed and 
ractised in the greatest purity, and of 
oming acquainted with its sacred 
truths. Srhey arrived in London two 
years ago when they knew not a sen- 
tence of English, and were placed by 
the Wesleyan Missionary Committee 
under the care of Dr. Clarke, who said, 
he had to combat with deep-rooted pre- 
judices, their refined ethics, and i- 
cularly their favourite doctrine of me- 
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tempsychosis, in order to make way for 
the pure and simple doctrine ef Christ. 
It is upwards of eighteen months since 
they applied for baptism, which ordi- 
nance, after a course of catechetical 
instruction, was administered to them 
— bars ae. ago. The 5 pened 
conclu is speech by saying: 1 ho 
and believe they will er u their 
whole hearts to Christ; and I have 
now the honour of presenting them to 
your Lordship, as some of the eastern 
fruits of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. ‘The Christian Society to 
which I belong have had the honour of 
their education ; but that honour they 
could not have had, had it not been 
for the distribution of your Bibles. 

W. Wilberforce, Esq. commended 
the great and good men, who in India 
had translated the Scriptures into a 
multitude of different languages, and 
who had not only contributed towards 
enlightening the heathen by their la- 
bours, but by devoting the profits of 
their several publications to the same 
godlike purposes; not laying up any 
thing for themselves, but carrying to 
the altar and consecrating to the ser- 
vice of God, the £1,500 which they 
had received for their translations. 

The Rev. J. Scott, of Hull, in se- 
conding the motion of thanks to the 
Treasurer, informed the meeting, that 
£1,400, from Hull, was placed in a ban- 
ker’s hands for the use of the Society; 
and that this year there has been in- 
stituted a Ladies’ Association, which 
has raised £1,019. 2s. 11d. of the above 
sum. 

The amount of the receipts for the 
year is £93,033., and the disbursements 
£123,847. 


Church Missionary Society. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. J. Cun- 
ningham related the following affecting 
anecdote. In my own sh, he ob- 
served, it had pleased ighty God 
to bring a great sinner to a sensé of her 
sins, and a knowledge of her Redeemer; 
sometime after a similar character came 
to reside in the same place, and as I 
heard she was ill, I spoke to the former 
of going to visit her. She said, ** No, 
Sir; let me go” I asked her why? 
She said, “ If I go 1 can tell her how 
vile I have been, and that the grace of 
God has rescued me; and that though 
I now stand on the edge of another 


world, I have a hope full of immor- 
tality.” 

This Society has had an increase to 
its funds of £2,000 more than the pro- 
duce ef the preceding year, a an 
amount of £30,000.: the expenditure 

2T2 ;' 
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has exceeded £31,000., of which £5,000. 
has beeti voted to the College at Cal- 
cutta. 

At Madras and South Travancore in 
India, and other stations in the East, 
this Society has about 2,500 children 
under instruction. 

In West Africa, Sierra Leone, and 
the West Indies, they have nine sta- 
tions occupied by Missionaries: 128 
Christian teachers, who have many 
thousands of Negroes, and about 2,000 
other adults and children, are under 
their instruction : and in Antigua 1,400 
children and young persons are taught 
by them. 

In the different stations occupied by 
this Society, more than 150 Christian 
teachers are engaged. 


London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. 

Tue report read at the Anniversary of 

this Society states, that preliminary 

measures have been taken for the for- 

mation of an Auxiliary Society in the 


city of Amsterdam, in which are about .- 


28,000 Jews, and to which place the 
Rev. Mr. Thelwall is preparing to pro- 
ceed, asa resident minister. ‘There are 
at peeeent in the schools 40 boys and 41 
girls. In the course of the past year, 
two editions of 2000 copies of the He- 
brew New Testament, and a large 
number of tracts in Hebrew-German 
and in German-Hebrew have been 
ted. A translation of the New 
estament in the language of the Po- 
lish Jews (which differs materially from 
the German) has long been desired and 
will be attended to as soon as possible. 
These werks have been distributed on 
the Continent, and inthe East Indies, 
at Madras, and Calcutta; a great num- 
ber of tracts and small publications 
have been distributed with considerable 
effect. Several interesting accounts 
have been received from the continent 
of Europe. 

The receipts of the last year amount- 
ed to £11,201. which exceed those of 
the former year by £1500. and the 
whole of the expenditure has been 
£10,609. The Treasurer remarked: 
in the Church of England we had, 
indeed, been taught to pray for the 
conversion of Jews, Turks, and Infi- 
dels; but what had we done more than 
pray ? 


Home Missionary Society. 
Tue Annual Meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society yr J been fixed 
for the accommodation of the public, to 
take place a few months before the pro- 
per time, was held on the 15th ultimo, 
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at the City of London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street. ‘Che report stated that the 
receipts since the formation of the So- 
ciety amounted to upwards of £700. 
There are six Missionaries engaged, 
who are occupying, or intended to oc- 
cupy, stations in Sussex, Wilts, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Oxfordshire. Sir T. 
Bell, (the Chairman,) the Rev. Benj. 
Rayson, E. A. Dunn, Dr. Collyer, T. 
Cloutt, J. Liefchild, John Morrison, 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. R. H. Marten, 
Esq. R. Cope of Launceston ; Stratten, 
of Paddington : Dr. Styles,— Edwards, 
of Petworth; — Hunt of Chichester; 
Mr. Taylor, Jun. of Bartlett’s Build- 
ings; Rev. Ingram Cobbin, aud Thomas 
‘Thompson, Esq. were engaged in the 
course of the evening. The Meeting 
was crowded to excess, and multitudes 
were unable to gain admission. The 
donations, subscriptions, and Collection 
received on the occasion, amounted to 
about Two Hundred Pounds. 


Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest Sun- 
day School Union. 


Tar Fourth Annual Meeting of this 
Society was held at Bethesda Chapel, 
Haverfordwest, on the 24th of April. 
The Rev. Daniel Davies, of Castle 
Villa, was called to the Chair, when 
the Secretary read some very encou- 
raging accounts of the flourishing state, 
and increasing usefulness of the Insti- 
tution. The present number of schools 
in its connexion is 40, in which there 
are, at least, 2260 children, and about 
350 persons employed in giving gra- 
tuitous instruction. ‘The Quarterly 
Meetings, all of which have been held 
in different parts of the county, have 
been well attended. The questions 
publicly discussed on those occasions, 
appear to have excited considerable in- 
terest:.and the value of the Annual 
Report will be greatly enhanced 
by the account of those discussions 
which will be found in the Appendix. 
In order to render this report more va- 
luable to the teachers, and more useful 
in promoting the cause of Sunday 
Schools, the Committee has consented 
to its being drawn up on the plan of 
those very interesting ones published 
by the Sheffield Union, and, with a 
view to cover the additional expense, 
every school has been requested to pro- 
cure subscribers for as many copies as 
they can dispose of at the underrate 
price of each, which has been 
readily done to the extent required. 
The boys in one of the schools are 
mostly employed in the coal mines, and 
some are in the habit of taking their 
Testaments and Catechisms down with 
them, where, many fathoms below the 
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surface of the earth, they have cem- 
mitted to memory such portions as have 
astonished their teachers, on heari 

them repeated in school. One of these 
boys requested the superintendent to 
procure him a Bible, for which he put 
into bis hand the sum of four shillin 

The Bible was accordingly procured, 
and presented to him in the presence 
of his school-fellows, when he received 
and viewed it with apparent delight. 
A few days after this, the superinten- 
dent, happening to meet with the fa- 
ther, and supposing that the money had 
come from him, inquired how he liked 
the book, and was agreeably surprised 
to find, that the man knew nothing of 
his son's intention until it was brought 
home, and presented to him! e 
found that the boy had had an oppor- 
tunity of doing some extra work in the 
pit; had thereby procured the above 
sum, and, of his own accord, applied 
it to the purchase of a Bible for tamily 


use. 

Many of the teachers in this Union 
have been received into church fellow- 
ship during the past year: several of 
the scholars-discover marks of true se- 
riousness, and some of them have also 
become members of christian societies. 
The past year has been equal, in point 
of success, to any of the preceding, if 
not on the whole, superier. The ac- 
counts received from the different 
schools afford ample testimony to the 
utility and importance of the Sunday 
School system ; and give reason to ho 
that every uncultivated part of the 
county will, ere long, become as the 
garden of the Lord. 


Methodist Missionary Society. 
Ar the meetings of this Society it 
was stated, that under its patronage 
are, in Europe, ti Missionaries engaged 
in Ireland, 14 in France, 6 at Brussels, 
and 7 at Gibraltar; and in Asia, 
Africa, and America, particularly in 
the West India Islands are more than 
140 Missionaries. In Jamaica the So- 
ciety has had an increase of 1000 mem- 
bers, and 500 in the other islands. 

The Society has received £500. from 
General Boyer, President of the Hay- 
tian Republic. 

Phis Society devotes £1000. annually 
to the Island of Ceylon. 

The subscriptions, &c. amount to 
nearly £23,000. 


Newport Pagnel Evangelical Institu- 
tion for Educating Young Men for 
the Christian Ministry. 

Tae Anniversary of this Institution 

was held at the Rev. Mr. Bull's Meet- 
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ing-House, at Newport, on Thursday> 
the 4th ult. The Rev. Dr. Winter 
reached in the morning from i¢th 
aniel, Srd verse, and Rev. Dr. 
Waugh in the evening, from the 45th 
Psalm, first clause of the 2nd verse. 

From the report, which was read to 
the meeting assembled for business in 
the afternoon, it appears, that notwith- 
standing the lively interest excited in 
the neighbourhood, and the liberal sup- 
port it has experienced within the im- 
mediate sphere of its beneficial opera- 
tion; the funds are by no means ade- 
quate to the support of the present 
number of students, which is six, that 
the Treasurer is at the present moment 
a considerable sum in advance, and 
that there are various claims due, 
which are unprovided for. 

The Committee for managing the 
concerns of the Institution, both in the 
country and in London, are persuaded 
that if the peculiar advantages it pos- 
sesses were more generally known 
among the friends of the Redeemer in 
and about the metropolis, they would 
not be prevented, by a fermen | in 
their funds, from the full accomplish- 
ment of their design, in maintaining 
eight students on the establishment : 
at present their annual income will 
barely support five. 

The friends and supporters of this 
Institution, in London and its vicinity, 
will hold their Annual Meeting at the 
King’s Head, in the Poultry, on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th of June, when the 
Annual Re will be presented, and 
a full exposition given of.the state of 
the Academy. 





National Monument to the late Duke 
of Kent. 


Ow the 28th of April a Meeting was 
convened at Freemasons’ Hall, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of 
erecting a monument to commemorate 
the public virtues and services of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford was 
called to the chair, and, in a speech of 
much eloquence and feeling, descanted 
on the character of the illustrious 
prince. The noble speaker observed, 
*¢ [t might be said that such a man had 
erected his own monument. If, as was 
said of the great architect, Wren, that 
to behold the stupendous edifice of St. 
Paul's was to behold his monument, 
with equal truth might the inquirer 
for the pedestal which commemorated 
the Duke of Kent’s illustrious career, 
be referred to the great moral and in- 
tellectual fabric he had erected, and be 
told, * here are the institutions which 
he patronized and supported; here are 
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his works, which embrace a provision 
for misery and want, in all the shapes 
and vicissitudes in which they can af- 
flict mankind :’ and oy # the lan- 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s epi- 

faph, let the inquirer be told, 
4* Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 
His Grace was followed by the Earl 
of Darnley, Mr. Wilberforce, the Earl 
of Breadalbane, Dr. Collyer, Viscount 
Clifden, Dr. Randolph, Sir T. Clif- 
ford, Mr. F. Webb, Alderman Wood, 
T. Forbes, Esq. the Earl of Donough- 
more, W. Williams, Esq. and J. Hume, 


Esq. 
She roposed subscription is to be 
FO to une guinea each person. 

We subjoin to this article a list of 
the Charitable Establishments which 
his Royal Highness patronised : 


Vice Patron, under his Majesty, 
Of the Royal Humane Society, (resigned 
1819.) British and Foreign School Society. 
Royal Society of Musicians; and the Cor- 
tion of the Caledonian Asylum. 


Patron 


OF the School for the Indigent Blind. 
Friendly Female Society. Institution for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men. Macclesfield and Stockport 
Sunday Schools. Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick. Royal British Free Schools, Is- 
lington. London Orphan Asylam. Royal 
Institution for Educating 1500 Poor Chil- 
dren. Westminster Provident Institution. 
Philanthropic Harmonists’ Institution. Saint 
Anne’s Society Schools. General Philan- 
thropic Society, Clerkenwell. East I.on. 
don Irish Free School. The City, Kent, 
Eastern, and Finsbury Dispensaries. So- 
ciety for the Improvement and Encourage- 
ment of Female Servants. Bath Charity 
Schools. National Benevolent Institution. 
Eastern Dispensary Samaritan Society, 
Shakspeare’s Walk Charity Schools; and 
the East London, North East London, 
Kensington, and Kent Auxiliary Bible So- 
cieties. 
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Joint Patron 
Of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion. Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear. Society of Friends of Foreigners in 
Distress. Royal Infirmary for curing Dis- 
eases of the Eye.. Guardian Society. 
West London Infirmary and Lying-in Insti- 
tation. Chelsea Park Chapel Charity 
Schools. Society for superseding the Ne- 
cessity of Climbing Boys. African and 
Asiatic Society. City of London General 
Pension Society. Royal Dollar Benevolent 
Society, Infirmary for Asthma, and Dis- 
eases of the Lungs. Society of School 
Masters. Universal Di y for the 
Diseases of Children. City of London 
Trass Society. British Union Schools, 
Ratclifie. The Camberwell aad Peckham 
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Auxiliary Bible Society. Royal West- 
minster Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye ; 
and the Society for Delivering Poor Mar- 
ried Women at their own Habitations, in- 
stitated 1757. 

Joint President + 
Of the London Corresponding Board of the 
Incorporated Society in Svotland for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge in the High- 
lands and Islands; and the Irish Charitable 
Society. 

Vice President 
Of the Naval and Military Bible Society. 
Covent Garden Theatrical Charitable Fund ; 
and the Veterinary College. 
Life Governor, Steward, Member, or 

Honorary Director. 

Of the British and Fereign Bible Society, 
Anniversary of the Sons of the Clergy. 
Association for the Relief of the Manufac- 
turing and Labouring Poor. Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital. Asylum for Fe- 
male Orphans. Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactares; and Com- 
merce. Scottish Hospital and Corporation. 
Literary Fund, Corporation of the High- 
land Society. Masonic Institution for 
Clothing and Educating the Sons of Indi- 
gent and Deceased Free Masons. Free 
Mason’s Charity for Female Children, 
Poplar and Blackwall Free Schools. Re- 
fuge for the Destitute. Small Pox Hos- 


pital, and St. George’s Hospital. 


Port ef London Society for promoting 
Religion among Seamen. 

Right Hon. Lord Gambier in the Chair. 
By the Report of this Society, pre- 
sented at the Second Anniversary, on 
the 8th of May, we are informed, 
that, when the Pool is full of shipping 
it is not uncommon to see sixty ships’ 
boats conveying from 400 to 500 sea- 
men to attend the worship of God, at 
the Floating Chapel; and, that on 
board ships in the London Docks, as 
well as in the River, meetings are 
often held among the sailors in the 
evening, for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures, and of uniting in prayer 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God. 
The Report also stated, that after the 
destructive gales of wind which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago, a very consi- 
derable number of seamen, who had 
been rescued from imminent danger by 
the kind interposition of divine Pro- 
vidence, and brought in safety to their 
native land, assembled together at the 
Floating Chapel, expressly to present 
their thanksgivings to the God of hea- 
ven, whom they recognised as their 
deliverer. It is further stated, that a 
similar society has been formed at 
Leith, which, in addition to the facili- 
ties of religious instruction, provides 
for seamen respectable lodging-louses ; 
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an object that will not be considered un- 
worthy of attention by those who re- 

flect on the peculiar temptations to 
' which sailors are exposed in ee 
towns, by the vicious character of their 
associations. 

Though the state of the finances of 
this Society shows a debt of £500. the 
Treasurer has received, during the 
year, several liberal benefactions; 
among these are noticed with pleasure, 
Sifty guincas from the London Assurance 
Company ; twenty guincas from the Com- 
pany of Ironmongers, and fifty ‘pounds 
from the Company of Drapers. 

The City Committee for the improve- 
ment of the port of London, have vi- 
sited the — expressing their high 
approbation of itsobject, and rendering, 
in connection with the Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity, important gra- 
tuitous services to it. 

Among the distinguished personages 
present at this Anniversary,we observed, 
with great pleasure, his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold, who, on withdrawing, 
presented a donation of twenty guineas. 


Trish Evangelical Society. 


Tae Sixth Annual Meeting of this 
Society was held at the City of London 
Tavern, on the evening of the 9th of 
May, T. Walker, Esq. in the chair. 
Since its formation, a college has been 
established in Dublin, in which seven 
students have received instruction, and 
have proceeded, with respectable lite- 
rary and theological attainments, to the 
work of the ministry. 

Eight students are now in the semi- 
nary; there are also twelve valuable 
itinerants in extensive spheres of action 
in connexion with the Society. Six 
stated ministers are partly supported 
by its funds, and fourteen new places 
of worship have been built, or are 
building, under its patronage. 

The following is, we believe, a toler- 
ably correct list of independent congre- 
gations in Ireland. 

Dublin. 

Planket-street----Rev. W. Cooper, sen; 

York-street Gilbart 

Poolbeg-street Petherick 

Manor-street 

Sackville-street -+-+-++W.Cooper, jun, 

Hibernian Mills---.++-+ Radcliffe 
Cork.—Cook-street 
Youghal ecccccces «+++ Boates 
Wexford «e+ee+Rhodes 
Portarlington --<-+--++++- Creighton 
Londonderry --- Reddy 
Carrickfergus ----++++++Flinter 
Enniskillen---.----++- + -Gilbart 
--Howden 
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Mallow- se veeeesceeeee+Hellings 
Belfast-+-+..- - Brown & Kennedy 
Gracehill ........+....-Gibson 
Moren. «+ -ssee+e+++e+0eMallagh : 
N. B. Several of these Ministers iti- 
nerate, and preach to different congre- 
tions in their ctive neighbour- 
oods. Some new chapels are building. 
The students in the seminary in Du 
lin also preach in Bray, Kingsend, &c. 
&e. Applications are made from some 
o- for Ministers to preach, but the 
rish Evangelical Society’s funds are 
ramped. Dr. Towhley (a true friend 
to Ireland) is now at Waterford. Rev. 
Mr. Hellings is now collecting in En- 
gland for Mallow Chapel ; his place is 
supplied by Mr. Silly from Dublin. 
Rev. Messrs. Cooper and Barnet are 
(asa deputation from the Irish Evan- 
tical Society) collecting aid in Scot- 
nd, and are very successful in their 
mission. 


London Missionary Society. 

The Twenty-sixth General Meeting 
of this Society was held on Thursday, 
May 11, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 
appeared to exceed, in the interest ex- 
cited, any previous meeting.—The Re- 
port commenced, as usual, with an ac- 
count of the state of the mission in the 
South Seas, which is very encouraging. 
The brethren having judged it expe- 
dient to divide their outs among the 
islands, before their separation, a gene- 
ral meeting of the inhabitants of Eimeo 
arid Otaheite was held in Eimeo, when 
about 2000 of the natives assembled, 
and formed a Taheitean Auxiliary 
Society. Mr. Nott preached, and Po- 
mare delivered a sensible and appro- 
pone address, and pagan as they 

ave no money, that contributions 


should be made in the productions of 
the islands. The proposal was adopted 
with great cordiality ; the rules of the 
society were printed, and posted up in 
the most conspicuous places; Pomare 
was appointed President, and various 


Chiefs Treasurers and Secretaries. A 
school has been established at the old 
station, Matavai, in Otaheite, in which 
there were about 150 adults and chil- 
dren ; there is also a Sabbath-school, in 
which about 60 adults and children are 
aatechised, and several new chapels, ca- 
able of holding about 500 persens each, 
ave been opened. 

At Wilks’s Harbour, Mrs. Crook and 
her daughters teach a school of girls, 
who improve in their learning, and can 
use their needle well. A Chief in the 
neighbourhood has engaged to cultivate 
a piece of land with cotton, and the 
prospect of civilization there is encou- 
raging. ’ 

The Gospel of St. Luke having been 
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translated into the language of the na. 
tives, 2000, out of an edition of 3000, 
were eagerly purchased in Eimeo and 
Otaheite, only by cocoa-nut oil, and 
other articles of native produce; and 
such was the earnestness with which 
these copies were required, that it was 
su posed 10,000 would soon have been 
dispesed of; and as the translation of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, have been some time com- 

| » it is probable that the latter, at 
east, is now printed, and in the hands 
of the natives. 

The translation of the whole of the 
sacred Scriptures into the language of 
the Chinese, was happily com feted on 
the 25th of November last. Dr. Mor- 
rison mentions, with pleasure, that the 
Chinese are a reading people, from 
which consideration he derives much 
encou ment. 

At Malacca, including services at the 
mission house and in a pagan temple, 
the Chinese have set discourses ad- 
dressed to them in six different places, 
and the word of life is published in four 
languages. The catechetical exercise 
on the Sabbath, is attended by several 
learned Chinese, whose object is to ob- 
tain an explanation of such parts of the 
chapter read in the morning services 
as they did not understand. 

The accounts from all the Missionary 
Stations, afford abundant cause for gra- 
titude to God, and great encourage- 
ment to proceed. The income of the 
past year exceeds, in the sum of £2116. 
19s. 6d. that of any former year since 
the foundation of the Society, the total 
amount of receipts being £25,409. 16s. 
4d. and the disbursements £26,145. 
1638.74. ° i 

The Meeting was deeply affected by 
a most interesting address from Mr. 
Knill, a Missionary from the East, who 
is now in England for the benefit of his 
health. In the course of his speech he 
stated that an advantageous piece of 

ound, of some extent, had been granted 

yy the he run for the benefit of one 
of the Missionary stations in India, but, 
before it could be made productive, it 
would require the sum of £100. to clear, 
drain, and plant it ; soon after the con- 
clusion of Mr. Knill’s speech, a letter, 
containing a hundred pound note, was 
presented by the Rev. G. Collison, and 
read from the platform; the sum it 
contained was offered by an anonymous 
friend, for the cultivation of the plot of 
ground. 


THE PROTESTANT SOCIETY 
For the Protection of Religious 
Liberty. 

On Saturday, May 13, was held, the 
Annual Meeting of this Society, at the 


London Coffee-House. The Right Hen. 
Lord Holland teok the Chair precisely 
at 11 o’clock. John Wilks, Esq. the 
Secretary, proceeded to detail, in a very 
impressive and eloquent speech, the 
principal cases to which the attention 
of the Committee had been called during 
the past year. The great importance 
of this Society, and the interesting 
facts brought forward to public notice, 
must be our apology, should any be 
required, for giving, with as little 
abridgment as possible, a speech which 
occupied nearly three hours and a half 
in the delivery. 

Mr. W. first alluded to cases in which 
individuals and congregations impro- 

rly requested the interference of the 
Rocket , and then proceeded to state 
that the nature and number of occur- 
rences hostile to religious liberty during 
the past year would be not merely an 
apology tor the Society, but a demoa- 
stration of its utility and importance. 

Among the cases that had interested 
the Committee might be first mention- 
ed those of pecuniary demands, either il- 
legally made, or as to which some al- 
terations of the law were required. 
Demands of tolls on Sundays from Pro- 
testant Dissenters going or returning 
from public worship, had frequently 
been mentioned, in some instances sub- 
mitted to and deplored, and in others 
resisted with success. ‘The exemption 
from such demands depended not on a 
general act, but on each local statute 
regulating every particular road. In 
each case that statute must be con- 
sulted, and if advice was needed, a copy 
of that clause must accompany the ap- 
plication for advice. The exemption 
was important to the property and ho- 
nour of Dissenters. It had been coeval 
with the introduction of Turnpike Acts, 
and was extended to them equally with 
the members of the Established Church. 
Their honour, therefore, required its 
perpetuity, and as the payment of tolls, 
doubled by most Acts on Sundays, 
withdrew many pounds from members 
of poor congregations, they were either 
compelled to abstain from worship or 
attend a church, or make pecuniary 
sacrifices they could not afford, or 
withdraw from their ministers contri- 
butions of which greatly they had need. 
The decision in the Wiltshire case was 
unfavourable, as in all cases where the 
words used were “ going or returnin 
to or from any parochial church, chapel, 
or other place of religious worship ;” 
the exemption could not be claimed if 
the place of wership was without the 
arish in which the Dissenter dwelt. 
Tn cases at Welford, Northamptonshire ; 
Newport Pagnel, Bucks; Warehum, Dor- 
set; Tenterden, Kent; Wrentham, Suf- 
folk; and Brighton, the Committee 
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could, therefore, afford no relief; but at 
Weymeuth an opinion was obtained for 
the Rev. Dr. Cracknell, who had liberally 
contributed to the Society, that Dis- 
senters were there exempt, (although a 
different opinion had been given by 
Mr. pemeoent Lens,) and their right had 
been allowed. The Committee now, 
however, watched, at considerable ex- 
pense and trouble, all renewals of Turn- 
pike Acts, and procured the re-inser- 
tion of words of exemption that would 
be effectual, and that would restore 
gradually that state of exemption 
which, by episcopal influence, had been 
intentionally, secretly, injuriously, and 
extensively infrin 

The next of the pecuniary matters 


affecting the Dissenters, arose from 
AssEssED TaxkEs. Already they be- 
t exer- 


gan to reap the harvest o 
tions. It ever afforded him pleasure to 
eulogize those excellent academical In- 
stitutions, in which intelligent, zealous, 


devout young men were prepared for. 


the arduous duties of the Christian 
ministry. Those Institutions he loved, 
for he was a Dissenter. No person 
could feel more attachment to the 
groves and halls sacred to the muses 
and to learning, for past pleasure and 
personal improvement, than he felt to- 
wards those abodes, whence proceeded 
men humble, but enlightened, unas- 
suming, but well taught, who were to 
be the future guides, and best instruc- 
tors of Dissenters, and the world. 
Never were they more needed, nor 
more useful. With those attachments 
and convictions, he reminded them with 
pseu of the case of the academy at 
dle, in Yorkshire, where the Commis- 
sioners seized the books from the li- 
brary of the Institution for the Win- 
dow Tax, and House Tax of the apart. 
ments appropriated to students, and 
were compelled by the decision of the 
Judges to refund the levy, and to ab- 
stain from the re-assertion of their 
claim. aay ar gaa by that decision, the 
Committee had, with pleasure, instruc- 
ted the Rev. Mr. Butt, the excellent 
and indefatigable tutor of an academy 
at Newport el, and the Rev. Mr. 
FLeTcHeR, of Blackburn, whose ta- 
lents they knew and admired, to resist 
similar applications ;. and so instructed, 
they resisted similar claims, and 
convinced the Commissioners that they 
ey not we wag their demand. ‘ 
mong other miary demands, he 
had again to refer to the subject of 
Poor’s Rates, changed on places of 
religious worship, belonging to Protes- 
tant Dissenters. The statement of the 
law on the subject, he would repeat, 
; he wished that they, and espe- 
cially the Dissenting ministers present, 
Conc. Mac. No. 29. 
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should be accurately informed. He 
believed it was now generally known, 
and universally regretted, that the 
trustees of Dissenting places of worship 
or any occupiers beneficially interested 
in the receipt of por rents from them, 
were liable to the payment of poors’ 
rates in yal the ace ' remain- 
ing, after a uction of the necessary 
pa da His dissatisfaction with the 
law did not chiefly arise from the pe- 
cuniary payments extorted, although 
at all times, and especially in the 
sent times, they were afflicting phan 
tions from the incomes of men, whose 
recompense on earth was most inade- 
quate, as their labours were above all 
pores: But his displeasure was excited 
y the trouble, expence, and uncer- 
tainty of redress. Now on an appeal 
to the sessions, the question to be de- 
cided was the necessity of the expences 
incurred. At those sessions, Clergy- 
men and High Churchmen officiated 
as Magistrates, for only Churchmen 
could Justices. These men un- 
friendly to dissent—the systematic and 
local enemies of the cuualieote were to 
appreciate and to fix a value upon the 
quantum of pty, and learning, and 
integrity, an » and usefulness, pos- 
sessed by Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters. At York, the Justices had esta- 
blished a maximum of allowance, and 
affirmed, that, because some of the mi- 
nisters of the Church of England ac- 
cepted curacies, with salaries of £30, 
40, or £50, therefore, that. any further 
expenditure on account of ministers, 
among Protestant Dissenters, must be 
disallowed. Under such circumstances, 
the Committee had sometimes reluc- 
tantly advised their correspondents, to 
abstain from appealing to the Sessions, 
and to endeavour, by preliminary mea- 
sures, to prevent a painful and injurious 
defeat. ‘To his friends, the Dissenting 
Ministers who were present at that 
Meeting, he would say, when you re- 
ceive an intimation of the insertion of 
the chapel in the rate, immediately de- 
mand a copy of the rate, for if an ap- 
Fae of not be made to the next 
er Sessions, after the making of 
the rate, all future proceedings in re- 
spect of such rate, would be unavailing. 
For such copy of the rate only 6d. could 
be charged for every 300 words, When 
that copy was obtained, the first mea-, 
sure which should be adopted, would be 
to invite the assistance of some friend 
conversant with the parochial property. 
See, said Mr. Wilks, whether any pre- 
perty be omitted ; look for the  glebe, 
see if any pews which may.be let in the 
church be rated; see whether the par- 
sonage house be rated; see whether 
the property of the churchwardens and 
2U 
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overseers be rated; see if any be’ in- 
tely assessed; and if any su 

er = on le re tres an appes 
ight propriet comme: . 
and would be Saceediadl Iy ; 
and he lly found those who 
had been the first to do the wrong, had 
been among the first to retire from the 
contest. was a fortunate principle 
in our nature, nk -" very — 
money- » pitiful, contemptible 
spirit) Shick sould stimulate prey 
led us from that evil which we 


had acted with vigour and promptitude, 
in which te laid tee bot Crowned with 


It had, indeed, been said, that the 
burden was but light. Such was not 
the case, for to many congregations, in 
a small towns, tottering be- 

a weight already scarce sustain- 
able, another atom made them sink; 
” rates had increased to an ex- 
tent which was most alarmitig; “ its 


ite ravenous with what it 
Re upon” 


‘the’past year, the Committee 
had ved a letter from a gentleman 
at York, who was actively concerned for 
a dissenting chapel in that city, which 
he would take the liberty to read. He 
so read it, because it to him a 
practical illustration of the force of prin- 
ciple, and of the influence of attachment 
to religious truth. That letter stated, 
that poors’ rates amounted to be- 


z 


ed to £1500., and the receipts were far 
short of the e iture. That tle- 
man was one of the trustees of the cha- 
pel, and with the just and honest indig- 
nation of a man of feeling, he had ask- 
ed, ** was‘that the i interest, 


chapels possessed in them ?” 
year, applications 


the 
had been received from Rev. Mr. Mayn-. 


wine of Exeter, and for the Rev. Mr. 
ALEXANDER of Norwich. At Moper- 
LEY, near Knutsrorp in Cheshire, 
where the salary of the minister from a 
small gone ion, amounted te be 
more 10. a year, a vestry 
been called, and it had been determined, 
that the little meeting-house should be 
rated. To the Committee the minister 
lied, but as Cheshire was a county 
inguished for high church politics, 
they advised the excellent man from a 
liazardous expenditure. To the advice 
he had assented; he admitted that 
Cheshire ht be considered as the 
aristocracy of English aristocracy, and 


that, th it would make some dimi. 
nution in his income, yet to that dimi- 
nution he would submit. 

They had heard of the case of the 
Rev. Rowranp H111, and of the reite. 
rated attempts which had been made to 
assess Surréy Chapel, and of his ulti- 
mate success. He indeed then wore 
the laurel of triumph—-not the laurel 
stained with blood—but such a laurel 
as he, though a minister of the 1 
of peace, could have no objection to 
wear upon his brow. The case of Mr. 
StaTTeEnre, of Chatham, was also im- 
portant. He had resisted to that hour 
every demand for payment which had 
been made; and in such resistance he 
was determined tu vere. There 
was also a case of . Mr. Gries, a 
Baptist minister at CuatHam, which 

been submitted to the Committee. 
eedier Me Gil of a case eon 
jar. r. Giles received a 
from the co: tion ; be he 
knew that intellect was not assessable, 
that professional emoluments and sala- 
ries were not rateable, he had advised 
resistance, and he understood the at- 
tempt had not been renewed. 
Lrxcotn an application had 
been received by a geiitleman on be- 
half of a Westeyan Meruonprst Cua- 
PEL in that ancient city. The Com- 
mittée hesitated to interfere, not from 
any disrespect to that body of Dissen- 
ters, but because tere that denomi- 
nation a Society was established for the 
defence of their peculiar rights; but 
from that gentleman the advice request- 
ed had os be gene és oe 
wou e re , that a 
andi ise resistance weuld rally be 
attended with success. or could he 
better illustrate this truth than by a 
case at Matton. There it had been 
determined, that y of that de- 
scription should rated. But how 
did ‘the peeple act? They’ understood 
that the property in the chapel could 
alone be liable to a levy, and instead of 
adorning the chapel with gay and glit- 
tering eliers, they were satisfied 
bi senda. They a ceaiee 
ough unsplendid. removed or- 
naments Poe el for Fer rm 
purity and spiritualit worship, an 
they then said, * When the tax-ga- 
therers come for the distress, open wide 
the doors—Take what property they 
can find—we defy their power.” Ac- 
i with such facts, he could not 

1 ‘cheered even by the society of 
beauty and intellect that surrounded 
him, nor —— sympathy which he had 
excited. e could not cease to sorrow 
for the young minister depending upon 
his fessional exertions for support, 
exposed to perpetual harassment, and 
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to apply to Parliament p congees indif- 
ference indicated by their friends. Did 
they all suffer, and were they all op- 
that indifference would soon 

i . They would no longer seem 
to say, * Let the gall’d jade wince, our 
wil are unwrung;” but would re- 
solve firmly, unitedly, th respect- 
fully, to make another application to 
Parli t, and in spite of any high 
church prejudices, might then obtain 
that relief they were well entitled to 


“— 
hen, as on former occasions, he had 
to advert to another pecuniary demand 
made by some clergymen of the Church 
of England, in respect of Mortuary 
and Surplice Fees for the interment of 
Dissenters in their own burial-grounds. 
It was desirable that Dissenters should 
select for themselves, in every town, 
some spot which they would render sa- 
cred by becoming the depositaries of 
the ashes of their own pious, departed, 
and lamented friends. He had hoped 
rb time was re when church 
were su to any pe- 
ees eoayenions and when, like their 
fore rs, they should tremble lest 
the ae might ‘steal away the bodies 


of ~ wy unless p! around 
the chu He thought the prejudices 
of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centu- 
ries should be indeed entombed. Priest- 
craft and interest then taught, as in 
Ireland it was yet believed, that per- 
sous interred in certain burial-places 
among the Catholics, were as certain of 
protection from foul fiends, and of ad- 
mission into Heaven, as of arrival at 
Dublin, when they entered the mail- 


coach. 

He th t it was time that death 
should he divested of its hideous dra- 
peries. To Christians, life and immor- 
tality were brought ta light. Why 
render horrible the slumber of mortality 
—the resting place of the grave ? oe, 
ever connect with our departed fri 
the yew and the c the damp 
vault, and charnel house? Rather, 
said he, let us display the — of our 
religion, let a better practice be adopted. 
Near Paris is the ceme of ** Le 
Pére la chaise.” Ina large and beauti- 
ful inclosure, each family has its little 

t, in which rises the urn, or the 
i adorned with flowers. There 
bloom the first roses of the spring, and 
there the last flowers of the autumn 


shed their ce. There the hus- 
band, amidst odours of the air, sits 
and gazes on the setting sun, and hopes 
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for a better resurrection with her whose 
dust is covered with the green turf, and 
whose ae is in heaven. 

But if this advice was sanctioned by 
nature and by piety, those who oy 
the advice should be protected in their 
i Pe ° cme at be geen a 

was 
vided; but on the isenbeh, 0 
demand had been made not only for 
mortuary, but for surplice fees by the 
clergyman, for duties which he did not 
execute, and for a labour of love that 
another had performed. They appli 

to their Secretary; they knew they 
were not bound to pay the surplice 
fees, and 4 i course at Oe 
payment; but the inquiry was, What 
do you think of Frage tic) fees ? 
He had stated to them that which he 
would again repeat, that if, for at least 
200 years, there had not been a regular 
custom of demanding the mort fees 
for every interred out of the 
church-yard, or unless there was some 
ie ~ Act of Parliament ren- 
such custom unnecessary, the 
pa t might be resisted with success. 
ides pecuniary claims, there were, 
however, some OTHER CLAIMS equally 
IMPROPER, to some of which he would 
allude. Rev. Mr. Cuurcamt, of 
Thames Ditton, received a notice from 
the cle of the parish, to put up 
a painted board inside his chapel, stat- 
ing, that persons could not he married 
by Dissenting Ministers. The man- 
date of the clergyman he ventured to 
disobey, and he received an intimation, 
that he might have to sustain the 
wrath a an Fae ange but he still 

ventured to disobey, no penalt 

Oxt one point vexations had almost 
ceased ; the refusal to perform the ser- 
vice of the church over the bodies of 
Dissenters, because they had not been 
baptized. according to the rites of that 
Established Church. Only one case of 
refusal had occurred during the past 
year, when his friend Mr. Pellatt trans- 
mitted to the cle at Thame, in 
Oxfordshire, rm 4 of a decision by Sir 
John Nichol in favour of lay baptism, 
and the clergyman had honourably 
promised, thee no future obstruction 
should occur. Conneeted with those 
matters, he had before adverted to the 
prejudices surviving among themselves, 
weeds that should be rooted out and 
scattered by the winds. An applica- 
tion had been made by the Rev. Mr. 
Cox, of Hadleigh, as to a case combin- 
ing malevolence with real impotence. 
A little boy died in the town, whose 
name would long be memorable in their 
churches, He was a youth of eminent 
piety, and an interesting account had 
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been published yy his Minister. As 
he perused that ting narrative that 
beguiled him of his tears, he thought, 
if ever ls hovering seemed to say, 
** Sister Spirit come away,” it was 
when the spirit of that child rose to 
the God who gave it. When that 
child was to be interred, when with the 
sorrows of the pious parents, the neigh- 
bours mingled their sympathies and 
tears—at t moment their sorrow 
was increased by this pitiful clerical 
malevolence, which in spite of the 
sexton, in spite of the churchwardens, 
aye, and in-spite of human nature, re- 
the tolling of the passing bell. 
But such refusal was as las un- 
kind. By the canon law of t rr —— 
of on. such tolling cou e- 
manded; by such canon it was de- 
clared, and they were the laws of 
England, That ** when any is ws 
*‘ing out of this life a bell shall be 
“tolled, and after the party’s death 
«* there shall be rung no more than ofe 
** short peal, and one other before the 
“ burial, and one otherafter the burial.” 
But over law and nature this clergy- 
man allowed antipathies to triumph. 
Yet in ‘said, Mr. Wilks, he would 
affirm that Dissenters barbed the arrows 
for their own breasts, how innoxious 
else might this vexation have become. 
Why would Dissenters continue to 
identify themselves with ceremonies so 
absurd? Why did they not despise 
such tintinabular infatuations? Would 
they renew the times when bisho; 
anointed and baptized the bells, 
chrismatis, and when they were sup- 
posed to possess the property of calming 
tempests, driving the devil from the 
air, and re-creating the dead? When 
would even wise men be wise? When 
would their babyhood be ended ? When 
would their minds attain to manly 
vigour? When would they cease to 
be bound with such cobweb, fetters ; 
with bonds that they should blow away, 
or burst and trample beneath their feet ? 
From those pecuniary demands and 
petty vexations he would proceed to 
more IMPORTANT AGGRESSIONS. 
During the — year several cases of 
oppression of the poor had re-appeared. 
They multiplied. Further multipli- 
cation would ensue. The poor laws 
embraced yearly a wider circle. Their 
desolations naturally extended. As the 
vorttx enlarged, more would be in- 
volved. The system of refusing com- 
pensation for labour to the peasantry, 
and instead of paying their earnings, 
relieving them from rates, converted 
the industrious into A we: and de- 
oe 
» which might t equally 
by the rustic and the prince, as pau- 
perism enervated and debased their 
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minds. Wr inflicted on them es- 
eo excited his abhorrence. Could 
but feel with peculiar interest all 
that affected the interests and happiness 
of the poor? Few were their comforts, 
wretched enough was their condition, 
without any augmentation of their 
wretchedness--without rendering dou- 
bly bitter the bitter draught they had 
to drink. ‘To the poor ever the Gospel 
should be preached. To them it was 
adapted. It relieved and ever blessed 
them. It was light in all their dark- 
ness. ‘I'o deprive therefore the pious 
poor of the means of piety, was to deny 
enjoyment, to inflict a woe, to dash the 
drop of consolation fiom the thirsty lip, 
to tear from the wrecked mariner the 
fragment to which he clung. Yet those 
deeds were multiplied; and their pre- 
yention was most difficult. He then 
detailed several cases, where, by with- 
holding public charities, by excluding 
children from schovls, by withholding 
parish relief--at Woodbridge, in Suftelk ; 
at a parish near Basingstoke; at Payn- 
ton, in Devonshire ; at Tutbury, in the 
county of Stafford; and at Stonkam 
Aspal, in Suffolk, these acts of perse- 
cution were unblushingly committed : 
in most cases at the s tion of the 
clergymen, and in one of an incumbent 
holding three livings, a prebend in a 
cathedral, a justice of the peace, and 
even the chairman at the sessions, to 
which, if Dissenters were injured, they 
could alone Besides those cases, 
he mentioned, that in the hundred of 
TattTinestone, near Ipswicn, lived 
a r man, name Witit1am Hawes, 
who for 22 years had been a member of 
the con ation of the Rev. Mr. Ar- 
KINSON in that town. Honest and de- 
serving, he had been compelled in old 
to seek an asylum in the Hundred 
ouse. For some time he had been 
permitted to totter to the long-fre- 
quented house of prayer, where he had 
often forgotten his labours, his woes, 
his fears; recreated by sabbatic rest, 
by pious pleasure, and by heavenly 
hope. At length an order was made 
by the Governors of the Hundred 
ouse, that no person should be al- 
lowed to attend at any religious ser- 
vices but those which were 
by a curate of the Church of England 
in the Hundred: House. Some inde- 
pendent and public spirited men of the 
county of Suffolk, commisera ting the 
r old man, honourably interfered. 
heir interference, and that of the So- 
ciety, did not avail. From the Gover- 
nors he received an answer, that to 
their order they should adhere ; that, 
under a certain Act of Parliament, 
their conduct could be justified; and 
that they would riot relax: in that ex- 
ercise of power. Thus was this poor 
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man confined in a British bastile : for 
what could be a worse bastile than any 
abode where the uhguilty, the deserv- 
ing, were precluded from those reli- 
— services which they approved. To 
e Court of King’s Bench, the Society 
would have applied; but that on one 
occasion, when the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered according to the rites of the 
Established Church in the House, the 
man, whose devotional feelings 
triumphed over even his dissenting 
principles, had consented to be a com- 
municant, and that occasional confor- 
mity might have prevented suitable 
redress. But although | redress 
against these abuses ef brief authority 
was hard to be obtained, often might 
Dissenters ensure redress. Let them 
endeavour to place in parochial offices 
men not destitute of all respect for 
inciple and love of right. Let them 
imitate the conduct which the Dis- 
senters in Wiltshire recently displayed. 
It was understood, that a candidate, 
who expended scores of thousands 
of pounds to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament, had as a istrate prevented 
relief being afforded to some ns 
who were guilty of — to be Pro- 
testant Dissenters. Justly indignant 
ata wrong done even to the poorest of 
their people--at a to toleration ; 
the Dissenters resolved, that He should 
not make their laws who.could so ill ex- 
ecute the laws. They united their 
; they su the rival 
candidate; they obtained for him suc- 


cess. 
The attention of the Committee to 
the Parliamentary proceedings of the + 
Zest ooght not to be unnoticed.’ On a 
occasion he had directed the at- 
eeet of a ae to a Bill ager’ 
ing under the specious title o: 

“A Bill to prevent the Misapplication 
of Poors’ Rates.” By that Bill pa- 
rochial officers were enabled to take 
from parents all children whose parents 
were unable completely to support 
them, to seclude them in workhouses, 
or to remove them to some distant 
dwelling, where their rape instruc- 
tion might be either who y ay Tae 
or religious freedom be violated by the 
education of the children of Catholics, 
Jews, Quakers, or Protestant Dis- 
senters, all according to the tenets of 
the Established Church. Since the 
celebrated Schism Bill in the reign of 
Queen Anne, no similar measure 
equally offensive had been conceived. 
rene to Government, and the 
rts of Sir James Macintosh and 
Ald. Wood in the House of Commons, 
had not prevented its progress; al- 
though it was as hostile ‘to political 
economy and the reduction of the 
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poors’ rates, as to religious freedom. 
Al averse to public meetin 

and all avoidable excitement of the 
public mind, the Committee then de- 
termined to apply to some illustrious 
members of the House of Peers—or 
finally to convene meetings in every 
town in England, and awaken Church- 
men of philanthropic minds, as well as 
Dissenters of every sect, to an oppo- ° 
sition which that measure deserved. 
This great effort was however ren- 
dered needless by the intelligence of 
the Earl of Liverpool, who concurred 
with their Noble Chairman, and his 
excellent friend Lord Lansdowne, in 
promoting the rejection of the Bill. 
And if that Society had never, by any 
other act than their —— to that 
Bill, vindicated the rights of conscience 
and sustained the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, they would well deserve 
applause: they had not heen establish- 

in vain. 

To the subject of the MarriacE 
Acts he would now direct their atten- 
tion. In the last session of Parliament 
the Unitarians had introduced a bill 
to allow the omission in the marri 
service of the Church of England of 
certain parts, to which they could not 
conscientiously assent. It had been 
then withdrawn ; but again it would be 
introduced, and he sincerely i 
their-success. His pleasure would be 
increased if the relief was extended to 
all classes of Dissentérs. Why should 
Dissenters who ony = age of an Es- 
tablished Chureh--who declined 
tism, confirmation and burial by its 
ministers, under their sanction i 
their social wedded life? Why should 
Dissenters submit to forms, from which 
Quakers, and Jews, and the Catholics 
in Ireland were exempt ? Why should 
not they apply for and obtain a similar 
exemption? The marriage of Dis- 
senters by their own ministers was not 
without precedent. Previous to the 
Marriage Act, the matrimonial cere- 
mony was often performed by them. 
During the protectorate of Cromwell 
marriage was treated as a civil contract, 


and “7 by a justice of the 
peace. yey Oh ye of a 
certificate of such marriage. The form 
of the declaration was simple and 
efficient. It resembled that now adopt- 
ed by the Quakers; among them the 
man declared, “ I take this, my friend, 
to be my wife, promising, through di- 
vine assistance, to be unto her a lovin 
and faithful husband, until it shall 
please the Lard by death to separate 
us.” And then the lady declared, « I 
take this, my friend, to be my husband, 
romising, divine assistance, tu 
be unto Bima a loving and faithful wife, 
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it shall please the Lord by death ‘ 


separate us.” In the form during 
the variance was, 
i ition to her other 


infancy, watched over us in childhood, 
and who have marked with interest our 
opening loves? Who with more effect 
would unite our destinies, and breathe 
out for us an affectionate and fervent 


er ? 
ring the late short session, the at- 
tention of the Committee was directed 
the five important Acts that so much 
affected our re liberties, and espe- 
cially to the Bill for preventing Sepr- 
Meetines. After a corres- 
pondence with Lord Liverpool, from 
whom they received the most prompt 
and polite attention, a provision was 
inserted, exempting all meetings held 
in rooms and buildings from the ope- 
ration of the bill. Had not such clause 
been inserted, that meeting could not 


y persons, for the pur- 
pose or on the pretext of deliberating 
upon any public grievance, or any mat- 
ter in church or state, e: parish 
meetings, became i hen the 


subjects of all their deliberations, but 
those which related to matters of church 
or state? The pr ppg me 
was a measure t importance, 
and when it wad teniiacted that the 
Act had been twice committed in the 
House of Commons, and sanctioned by 
vast majorities before the insertion of 
the clause, might he not affirm that 
the friends to religious freedom 
had been the best upholders of civil 
liberty, and again claim for them the 
of Hume, “ That by the Pu- 
ritans alene ney sacred robe 8 freedom 
was preserved.” But he ought 
to detain them. — 

From Parliamentary affairs then he 
would proceed to state some cases of 
DISTURBANCES AND RIOTS, Cases at a 
Sunday school in the Eperware Roap, 
at Corton, in WiitTsHrre, near Ba- 
SINGSTOKE,andatSouTHwick,in Hamp- 
shire, were alluded to; some of which 
pay gar yuan by local exertio a 
an oO tions i 
offenders tease ddpenilin ‘haar. 
ton, in Gloucestershire, disturbances 
of a nature more serious had occurred. 
The congregation was often disturbed 
by many ,persons, one of them a man 
dressed in a morris dancing jacket, who 


CJung, 
danced in the place. They pinched 
the women, imitated shaving with a 
stick, and by noises within, and exter- 
nal disturbances, had affrighted some, 
and disturbed the peace of all. One of 
the gentlemen attending the chapel ap- 
plied to the Society, and no sooner 
was the application known, than the 
offenders sought to itiate the poor 
Dissenters they had insulted ; attended 
at the next o¢casion of worship, ex- 
pressed publicly their sorrew, and pro- 
mised in future to conduct themselves 
with propriety. The matter was thus 
happily concluded. To the Society 
might be applied the motto, ‘ Stat 
nominis umbra.” By ific measures 
they converted their enemies to friends; 
again wolves might be changed to 
lambs; and a peaceful, useful triumph 
was obtained. 

But there was a class of miscellancous 
aggressions which he would not classify 
under any of the ious divisions ; 
they were, however, not less intolerant, 


“nor less oppressive. Amongst such 


cases to which he referred, was one at 
Suerincuam, near Peorz. There 
resided a worthy man of celebrated 
name. He bore that name of Joux 
Butt, which was celebrated through 
the world. This John Bull had im- 
proved an inferior building on his farm, 
and converted it into a commodious 
chapel for religious worship, by Protes- 
tant Dissenters. A neighbouring cler- 
instigated the landlord of John 

ull, to give him notice to quit the 
premises, of which he had a lease, be. 
cause he had, by an i t, dila- 


pidated the estate. The landlord ven-, 


tured to commence an action of eject- 
ment. The honest farmer, not af- 
fluent, but firm, nobly resolved that 
he would sell his waggon and best team 
of horses, before he would yield to the 
attempt. But the Society prevented 
that sacrifice, and no sooner was an ap- 


wa 
which humanity 
and religion could not but 

An 


upon Dunsmoor, 
in the county of Warwick, that excited 
horror and sympathy, was stated with 


But this was a 


tenderness and t effect; but as the 
including the churchwar- 
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defence. Mr. Wilks then proceeded to 
convey them in imagination to a village 
in Oxfordshire, called Ewexme. That, 
indeed, was a village, interesting to the 
lovers of picturesque scenery, and of 
antiquarian ; but to him, from 
the tong he should tell about, 
had me a village, in which he 
should feel deeply interested to his 
dying day. The rectory, with a ca- 
nonry at Christ Church, Oxford, by the 
gift. of King James, was connected 
with .the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity in that University. It is held 
W the Bishop of Lanparr. Mr. 
eatford, a tist Missionary Prea- 
cher, entered the ish, to ‘dissemi- 
nate doctrines, that he deemed as seeds, 
of which the blossoms were fragrant, 
and the harvest . Here too, a pea- 
sant registered his cottage as a place of 
igious meeting for some neighbour- 
ing labourers, and Mr. Heattord occa- 
sioally preached. The worth of those 
ted labours, would be best 

i That a 

should venture to intro- 

ing into a parish, once ce- 

lebrated for ite chalybeate spring, for 
its “ rene — echo,” for its wide 
ing elms; for its prospects of a 

i fa valley, through which the 
Thames or Isis gently flowed, and with- 
out episcopal authority, gave to the 
Right Rev. Prelate great offence. He 
deputed a messenger to Amos Nor- 
roway, the poor man whom he was 
presenting to their notice. By the cu- 
rate he had been visited. His eloquence 
could not induce the peasant to shut 
his door; and as uasion was una- 
vailing, he told him, unless he would 
desist from permitting the visits of the 
Dissenter, he should further about 
it. Gentlemen (continued Mr. Wilks) 
this poor man was thus placed, by his 
firmness and integrity, in a situation, 
in which more lettered and wealthier 

ight have been overcome. He was 
urer, 2 day labourer. But 
mark the influence of religion on the 
mimd!. Not only does it improve the 
manners, and breathe tenderness into 
the heart, but it bestows a matchless 
energy on the mind. It gives a mild, 
but constant lustre even to the sons of 
want; such as the artificial lights of 
mere wealth, and pomp, and learning 
could not confer. 

Ames, returning from his daily la- 
beur, found that Bishop's servant 
liad been to his dwelling, and bad said, 
“the Bishop desires you will come up 
to-morrow morning.” ‘+ Bless me, 
said Amos, *‘ what can he want with 
me? 1 dare say it is about the preach- 
el « Well,” said his wife, «* had 

not better give it up?” « No,” 
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said Amos Nerroway, * 1 will-not give 
itup. No, not while my life shall’ 
You surely would not me. Think 
how much happier we now are.” 
“ Well,” says the good wife, ** you-are 
right, Amos; persevere; trust in God, 
Amos, and fear not.” And will you 
visit the Bishop?” says the wife. “ O 
yes,” says Amos, I must go ‘and see 
him.” In the morning, dressed, doubt- 
less, in his best leather breeches and a 
clean ga _— the par- 
sonage. e went. the poor 
mat knocking at the door, Genel by 
livery servants; Amos ushered into 
the hall, the servants wondering what 
their lordly master could want with 
this labouring man.“ “ Your name, 
friend,” was asked. « Amos Norroway.” 
He was announced. ‘He enters the 
Bishop’s library, and, in his own words, 
I will relate, said Mr. Wilks, what is 
reperted to me to have been the dia- 
legue. I-prefer, said Mr. Wilks, to 
ve you his own words, because you 
might think that too great warmth of 
feeling made me caricature, and tint, 
in two lively colours, this memorable 
interview. ‘That interview reminded 
him of ancient times—of times, he 


thought, by for ever— of dial 

they might yet read about in Fox's 

M ogy. Yes, it reminded him 
t 


tha - was — See ever 
was religion—manly principle yet was 
manly Grineiple—ahd though they 
— view many fluctuations In society” 
with pain, yet there was something in 
every human heart which, when touch- 
ed, would vibrate; and lence some- 
times man in every climate, under every 
circumstance, a simple native 
= which proved him little 
ower than an angel, by his Creator 
crowned with glory and honour. You 
will eal r. baw ~~ 
peasant in berg ord e Bishop. 
‘* Norroway, what is it I-hear of you? 
1 understand you encourage @ methodist 
preacher at your house.” . Norroway. 
—* Yes, Sir, I do. He has been se- 
veral times, and here is the license of 
the house.” I have a copy of the li- 
cense in my hand, but will not trouble 
you with reading it. ‘The Bishop looks 
at it, and readsit. I need not state to 
ou, gentlemen, that it came from the 
Deputy Registrar of the diocese of Ox- 
ford, who certified that the certificate 


was brought into the Registry the 31st 
Dec. aie. « This never came from 
Oxford,” says the Bishop; * it isa for- 


.” © Yes,” says Norroway, * it 
ishop’s office, ‘at Ox- 

ford; Mr. Heafford brought it.”— 
(Shewing the certificate.) “ Oh, oh,” 
says the Bishop, ** why any house, or 
any blockhead, may licensed for 
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ighteen-pence.. Well, what is the rea- 
a your holding yao - at your 
hing of the Gospel, I 
* by the preachi e 
Nene heen dot aon tent. om th 
ner, and I am desirous that others 
should go to heaven as well as myself.” 
«To what denomination,” — the 
Bishop, ‘‘ does your preacher belong ?” 
The poor man hesitated. ‘+ Is he Me- 
thodist, Independent, Wesleyan, Cal- 
vinist, or Baptist, or what?” The 
poor man was still silent. ‘* You are 
a pretty fellow, not to know whom you 
ong to?” (Sneering.) * What is 
your preacher ? is he a shoemaker, or 
cobbler, or what?” ‘ He is a preacher 
of the Gospel,” says Amos, * and be- 
longs to a Missionary Society in Lon- 
don, and follows no trade or business 
besides.” « Where does he preach ?” 
said the Bishop. “ At Watlington and 
Chalgrove, Stadhampton and Ewelme,” 
answered Norroway, ‘* besides other 
” When the Bishop replies, « I 
think it a very mean.and scandalous 
trick, for such a fellow to enter villages, 
and lead the best of the people astra 
from the church.” « The gentleman, 
ied Norroway, ** means no such 
thing, ee — to vee = 
ignorant, r 
ww to heaven.” “ Why? s said the 
reverend Bishop, “ all the people of 
this parish belong to me, and if I suf- 
fer oy Kees to lead them astray, I 
must answerable for them.” Ah, 
dire responsibility, too often and too 
forgotten! «* But ifthey will not 
come to church, that they may be 
saved, that is their own fault; but I 
should wish. you to know that I can 
we oo as good doctrines as that fellow, 
him be who he may; and if you 
were to hear me, you would 
like me as well as him.” Norroway-- 
* 1 have never heard you, Sir, and I 
have never attended at church since the 
Lord gave me to see that salvation is 
allof grace, through faith in Christ, 
without the deeds of the law.” ** But 
is there not grace,” replies the Bishop, 
**to be found in the church ?”- Nor- 
roway--*+ Yes, I believe the grace of 
God is in Ins church; but then that 
church is a re of and 
faithful men.” ‘The Bishop then said, 
«I tell you what, Norroway, I am 
ighly with you.” He, Mr. 
ilks, -~ not oy <e the Bishop be- 
gan to be weary of his guest. We, ge- 
nerally, said he, close discussions S 
grily, loudly, abruptly, when we have 
nothing more to say. ‘ I tell you 
what, Norroway,” says the indignant 
prelate, * I am highly offended with 
you, and unless you give — meet- 
ings, you shall feel the effect of my 


displeasure ; but if you give them 
I will take no further Sotics of it” 
The poor man had doubtless never 
read the lines of Racine :--** Je crains 
Dieu, et je n'ai point @autre crainte.” 
“I fear Goa, but know no other fear.” 
But he felt the sentiment uttered by 
the heroic Hebrew--and the scene once 
acted in the plain of Dura by the cap- 
tive a before the ———— _ 
narch, was agai ‘ormed ; they could 
not yield + 7j eral the British pea- 
sant. ‘ Sir,” replied Norroway, “ I 
cannot promise to give {them up.” 
“s y cannot _ give them up, as 
well as in them?” the Bishop con- 
tinued: ‘* however, if you do not give 
up your meetings, I will do all in my 
power to make you; for I am deter. 
mined to put a stop to them, so you 
a about your business.” To which 
id Norroway, ‘* Good morning, Sir.” 
Thus the conference was ended. You~ 
will su . said Mr. Wilks, after the 
Bishop thus invited a competition 
between the Baptist teacher and him- 
self, that he would have begun to ad 
the same means as were adopted by 
that worthy man; that he would have 
visited some of the cot of the 
sed —< poo tery al — _ fami- 
iarly, an v t he cou’ - 
thise with Them in their Gccemmant 
— point the path to heaven. 
en, indeed, they should suppose, 
Episcopacy would resume her best and 
ancient honours. Those every true 
friend of religious liberty would wish 
to see her wear. wry ! oa omg 
argument, was to ide the fray. 
Scareely was it credible; but it was 
true,—The poor man has been served 
with a notice to leave his cottage. 
—But, gentlemen, shall ——- ? No, 
gentlemen, not, said Mr. Wilks, if I 
spend the last fragment of my fortune, 
he shall not! No! [pean a 
quit that cottage, but there shall be 
reared in that vi another modest 
cottage for that poor man! And he 
shall not be perforce a wanderer! It 
shall be a cottage such as becomes me 
to build, and him to dwell in. It shall 
not be a chapel but a cottage; and I 
hope that often thence pious 
er shall ascend, as incense, 
that amidst the stillness of the 
summer’s eve, or tempest,of a wintry 
night, the melodies of shall echo 
through the vale. On the front of that 
cottage shall be this inscription, 
** Aw AsyLuM From PeRrsEcuTION.” 
And when the Bishop alternates his 
abode from his palace at. Llandaff, to his 
canonry at Ozford, and from d to 
this vi » this inscription will meet 
his eye; and then, “ to supper, with 
what appetite he may!” But, gentle- 
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men, continued Mr. Wilks, I do not 
think that this prelate will long there 
remain. An archiepiscopal mitre might 
await his brow. But still there would 
be moments of reflection; and Amos, 
the hind at Ewelme might be as a spec- 
tre, amidst the honours of the convoca- 
tion, and at the banquet hour. 

He expressed his regret that such 
exposures should be made; they were 
made reluctantly ; he wished to honour 
all to whom honour was due; but he 
must not be blamed for dishonouring 
those, who had been so guilty of their 
own dishonour. He presumed they 
were weary. If they were not weary 
of listening to such narratives, he was 
weary of their narration, and his weari- 
ness and pain were even augmented, 
as he traced these effects to their cause, 
and thought on the sources whence 
such streams could flow. They origi- 
nated from incorrect opinions as to re- 
ligious liberty ; and it was therefore, 
he would impress the necessity for 
accurate acquaintance with the elemen- 
tary doctrines of religious freedom. 
Their acquaintance should be blended 
with attachment; they should know 
them, love them, teach them, act ever 
on them; for until they were thus 
known, tonght, beloved, displayed, 
there would be persecutions, pitiful or 
extensive, affecting a hamlet or an em- 
pire, a small domestic circle or a world. 
And if their Society should promote 
the diffusion of the truth on the uni- 
versal right of man, to think, to believe, 
and to promulgate opinion ; they would 
effect yet greater benefits, than by_ex- 
tending their zgis over the victims of 
persecution, or oe | on persecutors 
their own assaults. Then the source 
would be purified, and the black streams 
must disappear. 

This Society had acquired celebrity. 
In poetry and prose it had been as- 
sailed. By prose resembling poetry, 
and poetry dull as prose. In a poem 
called, ** Religio Clerici,” by a reverend 
churchman, imitating the Religio Laici 
of Dryden but in name. Among mul- 
titudes of the excellent and pious, 
whom the author derides, he had 
been assailed; an invitation to ladies 
to attend such meetings was the serious 
charge. In the notes, the author quoted 
some reference*he had made to the 
Spartan mothers; that reference he 
would not deny. The man who did 
not wish for female influence in the 
diffusion of truth, had ill studied the 

of history, had ill-read the human 

He did not wish that British 
mothers should give tv future genera- 
tions iron bodies, andiron hearts. But 
he was no Mussulman, nor Brahmin. 
He thought not on women as on houris, 
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or as slaves. He knew that men often 
became what their mothers made them; 
and many memoirs, and the sacred 
volume had illustrated that truth. He, 
therefore, wished the ladies to under- 
stand these noble principles, and if they 
understvuod their obligations to religious 
liberty, they would teach it with their 
earliest lessons to their boys. Yester- 
day he had perused a work on the In- 
quisition in Spain, and learnt that at an 
auto da fe, out of 120 victims on that 
occasion, 48 only were men, and the 
remaining 72 were women! And among 
the honourable roll of martyrs in every 
age, men were rarely as numerous, or 
as distinguished for intensity of feel- 
ing, or heroic perseverance, as martyrs 
of the femaie sex. What heroic self- 
devotion had they manifested? What 
labours, ingeniousand intrepid, had they 
performed, in every country, and in 
every age? Who were such instruc- 
tors? Well then, did he hope, that the 
ladies would perceive the importance of 
educating their children in an attach. 
ment to the great cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. As great examples, he 
need not refer them to Madame Roland, 
and Madame de Staél; but he would re- 
fer them to their own country-women, 
as noble minded, as wise, and far more 
devout! He would refer to the Lady 
of Colonel Hutchinson; there was a 
woman, worthy to be the historian of 
one of the best and worthiest of the 
British race! He would refer them to 
the recent publications of the life of 
Lord Russell, and to the letters of his 
lady, for a portrait of that loveliest of 
women! Loveliest! for what was so 
lovely as the loveliness of virtue? He 
had perused those publications with 

uliar emotion; be had marked a 
tenderness the most exquisite-—the pure 
perfection of conjugal regard, active, 
maternal tenderness, and all blended 
with unfeigued Christian piety, with 
a more than manly firmness, with a 
love vf her country triumphant and 
intense. 

Could fiction feign a spectacle like 
that presented, when in those troublous 
times Lord Russell was tried for high 
treason. His lady attended him upon 
the trial, although educated in all the 
luxury of the age, delicate in mind, as 
flexile and graceful in her form; and 
when the Judge allowed, « that any of 
his servants might assist in writing 
what he pleased.” He could reply, 
«« My wife is here, my Lord, to do it.” 
Shall rien scorn women then? Not 
those who know them! No! not those 
who know what society now owes to 
them—not those who know they must 
be auxiliaries if ever society shall be— 
what it is not yet; but what the wise, 
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and good, and levely would wish it te 
ee as 1 antagon 
uch was their poetical an ist. 
Their prose and theol opponents, 
need not long occupy their time. The 
vainest of their friends did not expect 
their proceedings would have afforded 
topics for University discussions. But 
in a volume of eight sermons preached 
last year before the University of Ox- 
ford, at the celebrated Bampton. Lec- 
tures, “ On the Religious Principles, 
and Practices of the Age ;” the learned 
preacher, Mr. Morgan, had in the fifth 
sermon, on the Principles of the Non- 
conformists, attacked those principles, 
and had illustrated. the unscriptural 
nature of those principles from the re- 
solutions of this Society. The follow- 
ing was the resolution he condemned. 
** That every man in every age, and in 
every country, has a sacred and unalienable 
right to worship God according to his con- 
science, which no individuals, or Govern- 
ments, or Legislatures can, without injustice 
or oppression, directly or -indirectly in- 
Sringe.” Gentlemen, said Mr. Wilks, 
if this. be heresy, we will be heretical. 
We will re-resolve that resolution again 
this day. To the force of argument 
they would yield. But they must be 
better ments than those presented 
in that volume to justify their yielding. 
Mr. Morgan in urged, that 
boy ayia did not by sow an sone 
t o inquiry, use, the 
it cumpantio’ baliavem * te See 
things;” it also taught them * to hold 
fast that which is good; and that Jesus 
Christ was a triend to established reli- 
gions, and to the union of civil and 
ecclesiastital authority, because the 
Apostles as Jews were used toa Church 
Establishment,and our Saviour actually 
recommended an obedience * to the 
Scribes, who sat in the seat of Moses.” 
Would such iments appal or vap- 
yam them ? ust. they be recreant 
ights befyre such weapons, hurled 
an arm/’so impotent ? ho so prac- 
tically illustrated as Jesus Christ the 
duty of free investigation?. An esta- 
blishment really theocratical, had been 
by him levelled to the dust, that amidst 
the ruins might arise an edifice sacred 
to a purer faith, a better hope, and 
more expanded love—An edifice sim- 
ple, unworldly, spiritual, and sublime ! 
Toanother, though less direct, attack, 
he must allude! He referred to three ser- 
monsjust published by aRev.Gentleman, 
Mr.Belsham (eminent among Protestant 
Dissenters of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation.) They were entitled,  Chris- 
tianity Pleading for the Patronage. of 
the Civil Power,” and had previously 
been preached to his opulent and well 
instructed congregation: a congrega- 





[Jo ne, 
tion includiy tlemen of great | 
eminence, at weaker, of the om 
mons House of Parliament most inti- 
mately connected with Protestant Dis- 
senters. Two of those Sermons were 
devoted to the proof’ of a proposition, 
“that Christianity deserved, and re- 
quired the support and patronage of the 
civil power.” When such triries 
were avowed, he thought his duty re- 
quired him publicly to state, that if he 
knew any thing of the principles ef Pro- 
testant Dissenters, from such proposi- 
tions they ever must dissent. That 
gentleman advised, that for Dissenters 
of certain sects, a provision should be 
made, and stated, that he-saw no good 
reason, **why Christianity might not 
occasionally lift her mitred front in 
Courts and Parliaments?” Experience 
in France had proved the evit tenden- 
cies to the Protestants of any depen~- 
dance on the state; and as to mitred 
men in Parliament, the history of Dis- 
senters taught in every age, that pecu- 
liar protection and emolument, 
duced assumption and abuse; and that 
even when the Stuarts, and successive 
monarchs, were disposed to concede to 
the unendowed and dishonoured sects, 
those men with mitred heads had been 
to toleration, the most strenuous fves. 
Fortunately, however, the werk of 
the Bampton Lecturer stated the prin- 
ciples it condemned, and the Sermons: 
candidly announced the objeetions to 
the th they upheld. ‘The reme- 
dies-would accompany the disease, and 
wherever the poison was diffused there 
would be the antidote. But if these 
were only speculations, he would have 
abstained from ali remarks. Their ~— 
tical tendency excited his alarm. They 
inereased the difficulties which pre- 
vented the attainment of real rights. 
Many of those difficulties originated in 
the misconception of their principles, 
and that mi tion he did not won- 
der at. To their present Noble Chair- 
man, it was known that the most elo- 
quent Member of the Cabinet had stated 
“that he would not assist:in the repeal of 
the'Test and Corporation Acts,althou 
he would endeavour to emancipate t 
Catholics. He said there was an Annual 
Exemption Act, under which Dissen- 
ters might qualify for offices, and by 
virtue of which, if they did not qualify, 
they were exempt from. punishment. 
To Disserters, fore, no practicah 
injury could result; and, unless they 
wished to despoil the church, and to 
partake their treasures, they might be 
content.” Such were the sentiments of 
practical statesmen. ‘Those sentiments 
excited in him no surprise. ‘The men 
who thus reasoned were men “ tout pour 
la trippe,”—** all for the quarter-day.” 
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y not with men of princi- 
, net with men who loved truth for 
the sake of truth-=not with those who 
knew that truth would ever usefully. 
rate on the human mind. When 
issenters demanded an exemption 
from the Corporation and Test Acts, 
such men, therefore, naturally thought 
they desired only ‘gain from godliness.” 
They —_ they were inypelled by 
envy their Episcopal cathedrals— 
their academic bowers, and ample funds. 
Those statesmen could not think that it 
was fram emcee alone they acted.-- 
They could not understand the sigh 
that might be breathed ‘by the minister 
as he some episcopal palace, glar- 
ing with lights and surrounded by nu- 
merous equipages, as he returned to an 
humile home on a stormy wintry night 
from some little village, after he had dis- 
tributed the bread of life to cottagers, 
who could offer him no refreshment but 
4 crust of bread and a glass of water 
from a crystal spring--and only glad- 
dened by the hope that he had made 
the wretched glad. ‘They would sup- 
pose that Seuboasy had impelled the 
sigh. They did not understand that 
it was the sigh of pity fur the lordly pre- 
late, accompanied by a silent prayer, that 
in the day of final retribution he might 
render to the Master Shepherd a good 
. aecouut.-—No, they think uot that his 
wishes and his hopes are more exalted 
-+that he would not put on the tiara if 
offered him--that he dare not--that 
the acceptance would contradict prin- 
ciples dearer to him than life. But 
such publications as that to which he 
jast alluded petpetuated the delusion. 
When such statesmen learnt that Pro- 
testant Dissenters desired a connexion 
with the state--wished to partake its 
wealth, and thought Christianity depen- 
dent on its support, all their prejudices 
acquired confirmation “ strong as proofs 
from Holy Writ” and against such 
tinciples on the part of Protestant 
issenters, he must, therefore, publicly 
protest. 

Amongst nany cireumstances, which 
induced him to urge union and vigi- 
lance, was a measure about to be intro- 
duced into Parliament during the pre- 
sent session. Dissenters must not be 
eaptivated by alluring names. An Act 
to which he had referred, and which 
would have taken poor children from 
their pious parents, was a pill gilded 
and saccharized by a specious title; 
it was called «An Act to prevent 
the Misapplication of the Poors’ Rates;” 
and the other Bill would be nominally 
“a Bill to promote the Universal Edu- 
cation of the Poor.” What could be 
more captivating than such a measure 
to the friends to education and to 
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truth? But yet few Bills would re- 
quire more deliberate attention. He 
need not say he was a friend to educa- 
tion ; but all should begin to perceive 
that instruction is not education. It 
was not merely teaching poor chil- 
dren to read and write that would make 
them good members of society ; it was 
not those attainments alone which 
would make them useful and honourable 
and happy. Education included all the 
process that formed the human charac- 
ter—which united the head and heart 
—which not only increased the intel- 
lectual power of man, but increased the 
moral energy that would direct that 
wer. That not merely accumulated 
oods of water, which might desolate 
and astound, but caused those floods to 
fertilize and improve---That connected 
the present and the future being of 
man. ‘They ought not to be deceived 
by the comparison drawn between Scot- 
land and Ireland ;—as if the relative 
state of the peasantry of those countries 
depended es. ga upon reading and 
writing. It was not merely such in- 
struction, but the whole education of 
Scotland, that occasioned their pre-emi- 
nence, not in intellectual, but in moral, 
and therefore real worth. To natural 
physical causes might be attributed 
that, whilst Scotland was agricultural 
and pastoral—whilst the population was 
scant, and the parish Presbyters patri- 
archal, and all about them breathed 
the air of native purity, that acy Scot- 
tish peasantry were not only amon 
the bravest af the brave ; but pean 
the worthiest of the excellent. But 
though yet these schools continue; 
though yet they can read and write, 
observe them in places, manufacturing 
and popuious; look to them in those 
places where the poor laws are in- 
truding; look to them in Glasgow, and 
learn, that instruction is not education, 
as there instructed Scotsmen have be- 
come as depraved, enervated, propepse 
to licentiousness and discontent, as in 
our own manufacturing towns, or in 
the worst haunts of the metropolis. But 
it was not merely because he would 
prefer instruction after the philosophi- 
cal system of Pestalozzi, recently acted 
on in Switzerland ; because he would 
render instruction really useful; be- 
cause he might doubt the necessity of 
a new system of parochial schools, be- 
cause he might prefer Sunday schools, 
and deem them not only adequate, but 
far more excellent ; that he ited 
caution as A te mennse — It ys 
be proposed. Its possible infraction 
religions liberty originated those re- 
marks. The independent education of 
future generations would be the only 
hope for civil or religious freedom. 
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During the last summer, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made a visi- 
tation through Fes of his diocese, ac- 
companied by the Bishop of Exeter. 
During the excursion he delivered a 
charge. Therein he is said to have 
complained * of the united attacks of 
Dissenters and infidels ;” to have la- 
mented, that the meanést and most ig- 
norant of the people, employ them- 
seives in inquiries, for which they are 
not qualified. He is said to have 
stated, that the education of the poor 
must be confided to the direction of 
the ish priests, or there will be 
hazard to the Church and State; to 
have censured also the mistaken lihera- 
lity, which would leave religion to as- 
sert its own rights, and tu have directed 


the clergy to louk for the interference , 


of Parliament in behalf of Church of 
England education, and in the mean 
time to protect the poor from the mis- 
guiding of the enemies‘of Church and 
tate, who would introduce a mode of 
education hostile to both. This char, 
he regarded as the annunciation of the 
principles, the designs, or at least of 
the wishes of personages whose opinions 
had the greatest authority from the 
offices they held, and who have not only 
the power to will, but much power to 
execute whatever they may will. Those 
lans he connected with the expected 
ill. Thereby it might be proposed, that 
_a school would be erected in every pa- 
rish ; the erection and the annual char, 
payable by a rate ; and that though the 
children of poor Dissenters might ‘learn 
their own catechisms, and attend their 
own places of worship, yet the appoint- 
ment of the schoolmaster should 
be in the clergyman of the parish, 
or if he did not have a direct ap- 
pointment, he might have such au- 
thority, that no person could be ap- 
pointed without his concurrence, and 
when appointed, no person to be re- 
moved but by his concurrence, and the 
consent of the Ordinary. Hence these 
persons, who were now not only Cler- 
gymen but Justices, who now misdi- 
rected the influence conferred by the 
power of directing parochial relief, 
would introduce men favourable to 


their own religious principles, to the 
important situations of parish school- 


masters; and thus would be realized 
what the Archbishop had predicted, 
that Parliament would “ interfere on 
behalf of the Church of England edu- 
cation.” Thus every parish would be- 
come either an arena for bes pans ora 
college for the p tion of opinions 
that would consolidate the power of the 
church, by means inconsistent with re- 
igious freedom and their undoubted 

ts. With profound respect for the 
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individual who, from philanthropic 
motives, would propose that Bill, he 
must thus raise not an hostile, but-a 
cautionary voice, lest this project should 
add to those circumstances which in- 
crease the pecuniary demands, the op- 
pressions, and the unpropitious appear- 
ances that had roused their displeasure, 
excited their sympathy, and might jus- 
tify alarm. 

Amidst all the circumstances un- 
favourable to religious freedom, he 
would cherish hope; when the winter 
had been long and dreary, spring would 
soon approach. Poetry had often teugnt 
that the day dawn was preceded by 
the deepest gloom; the most forceful 
writhings of a wounded serpent. indi- 
cated his approaching death. Notwith- 
standing the apathy of multitudes 
among Dissenters ; mpi, marys. 
the mistakes of many excellent an 
pious men, wko could not perceive the 
inseparable connexion between the 
final triumphs of evangelical religion, 
and its separation, from worldly policy, 
and secular support; eae or pegs. | 
the hostility of more practical or ven 
statesmen ; notwithstanding the efforts, 
more combined and strenuous, of the 
interested and dependent, he was cheer- 
ed by the belief, that the Society would 
be by him survived. He trusted that 
not only illegal persecution, such as 
they could now resist, would termi- 
nate; but that perfect religious free- 
dom would bless the world. Thus he 
trusted, for he relied on the power of 
principle; he believed in the eventual 
triumphs of truth. Even in modern 
times, he could refer to the acts for the 
relief of dissenting schoolmasters; to 
the libel law ; to the slave trade, and 
to many similar abuses ; and as he noted 
the obstructions to their removal, and 
the final triumphs of those who had 
sustained sound principle, and the 
cause of truth, he was encour. and 
consoled. The influence of principle 
was not like mere passionate emotions; 
they were meteors; they shone here 
and there; they seemed to diffuse 
brightness; they disappeared, and 
darker was the darkness. Principles 
were a polar star, that shone, ever, 
ever, ever! 

But it was not from such reasonings 
only, that he acquired his confidence. 
If multitudes were indifferent or hos- 
tile,/there arose around him men, each 
in himself an host, who were zealous 
and enlightened. The successive anni- 
versaries of the Society, had been b 
them instructed and adorned. On Al- 
derman Wood, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, and Sir James 
Macintosh, the Chairmen at the three 
last meetings. Mr. Wilks then pro- 
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nounced appropriate eulogies, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire, Saather, atte 
thought upon their present Chairman, 
he could possibly despond ? His praise 
he would not then pronounce; there it 
could not be required. But he would 
indulge himself by referring to that 
illustrious man, who in him seem- 
ed 9 to live, whom from his 
boyish days, he had been taught to 
reverence, by a father whom he ho- 
noured, whom he loved. To Mr. Fox 
he then referred. Numerous annual 
commemorations might not celebrate 
his birth-day ; they were not needed ; 
his predictions had been accomplished ; 

t of his warnings was deplored ; 
the ruins he would have prevented, 
were a sad memorial of his wisdom. 
Great had been his labours and suc- 
cesses; in him, Protestant Dissenters, 
and civil and religious freedom, ever 
found a steady an werful advocate. 

~ By hisassertion of the rights of juries, 

‘in affairs of libel, he had formed a 
mound against the torrents of over- 
whelming power, destructive to the 


freedom of the press. Humanity ex-. 


ulted, and his heart was happy, as he 
vailed-on Parliament to decree, that 
the slave trade was no mere. Mighty 
was his eloquence: masses of prejudice 
and interest, vast and rocky, were 
swept away by its resistless power; it 
was a cataract impelling and sublime. 
But he delighted rather to view him as 
he flowed, in the retirement that he 
loved, transparent and unruffled as a 
lake, as a river through a sylvan vale. 
He delighted to see the averter of war, 
the opponent of slavery, the unbought 
defender of freedom, the intrepid 
maintainer of the rights of Dissenters, 
and of conscience; the giant of the se- 
nate house relaxing to gentlest efferts ; 
et efforts showing a simple and nature- 
oving mind. He delighted, as he 
seemed to view him cultivate his fifty 
specimens of roses in his garden; and 
hasten to Paris, by research, to vindi- 
cate the memory of the illustrious Rus- 
sel. He delighted ashe read his cor- 
respondence with Wakefield, on the li- 
terature of Greece; or, as he beheld 
his portrait sketched by Rogers, in his 
poem on human life. 


And now, once more, where most he loy’d 
to be, : 

In bis own fields, breathing tranquillity : 

We hail him, not less happy, Fox, than 
thee! 

Thee at St. Anne’s so soon of care beguil’d, 

Playful, sisicere, and artless, asa child! 

Thee, who would’st watch a bird’s nest on 


the spray, 
Through the green leaves exploring day 
by day, 
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How oft from grove to greve, from seat to 
seat, j 
With thee conversing in thy loved retreat, 
{ saw the sun go down! Ah, then twas 

thine, 
Ne’er to forget some volume half divine : 
Shakespear’s or Dryden’s through the che- 
quer’d shade, 
Borne in thy hand behind thee, as we stray’d; 
Andwhere we sate(and many a halt we made) 
To read there with a fervour all thy own, 
And in thy grand and melancholy tone, 
Some splendid:-passage not to thee anknown, 
Fit theme for long discourse.—Thy bell 
has toll'd. 


But he would add the lines of the same 


.poet, addressed to the noble Chairman, 


as the reason of his present pleasure, 
and his future hope. 


* Bat in his place, among us we behold, 
One who resembles thee ;” 


Whilst he was encouraged by the ex- 
ted aid of surviving legislators, and 
onourable men, he would also refer 
with loyal pleasure to the conduct of the 
King. Very lately he had been ad- 
dressed by the Dissenting ministers of 
the metropolis, on his accession to the 
throne. Then he had assured them of 
of his purpose to preserve the tolera- 
tion inviolate; and although mere 
toleration could not limit his wishes, 
and was really an assertion of that right 
to tolerate, which it was the business 
of the friends of freedom to deny: yet 
from the conduct of the King, on t 
occasion, he was willing to draw more 
favourable auguries. The reception of 
the ministers was gracious; court eti- 
quette was of course observed; but it 
was obvious, that the heart of the ren] 
corresponded with his words. He add 
some observatiuns to the prepared reply, 
that proved his liberal sensibility, and 
that he was interested and impressed. 
Well might that occur ; the atmosphere 
of courts was frequently and intention- 
ally obscured; but the light of uature 
and of truth would sometimes penetrate. 
His Majesty was too well versed in the 
history of his country, and his House, 
not. to know that he was then surround- 
ed by the descendants of those men, 
whose support that royal house was 
cnatenak i desire ; by men whose 
wishes were unbought, and of 
whose esteem princes had been proud. 
Like his venerable father, he would 
probably think if he did not, like him 
utter,—-when told by one of his servants, 
that his Dissenting minister prayed for 
him with all his heart. ‘+ Yes! Yes! 
Lf he prayed, it must he from his heart ; 
as, for his prayers, he is not paid.” 
'To these hopes, supplied by the force 
of the truth, the aid of statesmen, the 
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“kindness of the monarch, he would gdd 
a deduction from recent experience 
with which he would conclude. Of all 
the spots throughout the world least 
likely to bloom with the flowers of 
liberty, had long been the empire of 
Spain; its barrenness threatened to be 
eternal; Hope hasted frem ita domain, 

iy seemed to have established 
there her ebon throne. Of ail the 
causes that produced these ills, Super- 
stition, want of religious liberty, the 
Inquisition, were most potent. ‘There 
the bg pee of tests and persecu- 
tions, and infringements of the rights 
of conscience deyeloped a}! their malig- 
nity. The little seedling, the ‘shrub 

flowers are here so pestilent, and 
whose fruit is deadly, had been there 
watered by the blood of myriads, pro- 
tected by the vigilance of priests, ex- 
panded by the growth of ages, aud be- 
came a tree, worse than the upas tree, 
that overshadowed all the soil. Tothe 
Inquisition he thus referred, as it was 
the whole h portrait of the little 
sectarian animosities, of the exclusive 
desires of predominance, that had too 
long existed even among pious men, and 
some of those who had contended for 


Protestant Dissent. And what .was the 
Inguisition?—To understandits terrors, 
a apply them to ourselves; let 


of the audience — the exist- 
ence of a power that could at midnight 
enter his abode, tear the husband from 
the embraces of the wife, and the mo- 
ther from the children who hung round 
her in despair; could bear the victim to 
a dungeon, inflict at caprice the three- 
fold tortures of the pulley, or the rack, 
or of the flame, and * all for the love of 
God.’ “ Christi nomine invocato!” Let 
them pie a these deeds.by thou- 
sands, let them learn that in one arch- 
i ric alone, 4000 ered 
death in 40 years. Let them picture to 
themselves, that social Christian state of 
worse than Indian barbarism, where, at 
an auto da fe, 120 victims were brought 
out for condemnation, where a vast am- 
phitheatre was erected for the reception 
of all the majesty and wealth of Spain, 
where blasphemously it was stated, that 
God had bestowed supernatural powers 
on the workmen, to expedite the erec- 
tion of the fabric ; where a Sabbath-day, 
‘a Christian Sabbath-day, the Sabbath 
dedicated to Saint Paul, to Saint Paul 
the ae of salvation, of love, and 
will, was a iated to this 

work of death: where knights were as- 
sembled in all their gay caparisons ; 
and less beauties, whom the winds 
of heaven might not visit roughly, has- 
tened, exulting to the spectacie, and all 
without emotions, but of joy: and then 
see the wretched victims, guilty of no 
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crime but fidelity to their religion, and 
devotion to their God, led away to exe- 
eution--to be burnt to death; burnt to 
death ! and all **for the love of God!” 
Then might they begin to understand 
what the Inquisition meant; then be- 
in to learn, to what dreadful deeds, 
ostility to the rights of conscience may 
naturally lead. eH as they thought, 
with the poet, might they exclaim, 
* God of love, where sleep thy thun- 
derbolts!” They had not slept. Hope 
then might every where exist! ‘The hi- 
deous dwarfish manikin of persecution, 
exhibited in Test and Corporation Acts, 
had there swollen to a colossal statue. 
The colossus indeed bestrid beth he- 
mispheres. The hair were snakes, gall 
was the milk, and iron was the heart. 
But the thunderbolts of an injured pev- 
~ and offended Deity no longer slept. 
ven this colossus ; this colossus though 
so vast, had fallen; it had fallen torise no 
more! There was joy in heaven! Let 
there be gratitude and hope on earth !! 
The resolutions passed at this meeting, 
with some notice of the other speeches, and 
the excellent concluding address of the 
Noble Chairman, we reserve for our next 
number. 


Congregational Union of Scotland. 
Tue eighth annual meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held in Glasgow on the Sd and 4th 
of May. On the evening of the 3d, Mr. Wat- 
son, of Masselbargh, the Secretary, preached 
in Nile-street Chapel, from Isaiah liv. 2, 3.; 
and on the following morning Mr. Payne, 
of Edinburgh, preached in George-street 
Chapel, from 1 Tim. v, 8. On the evening 
of Tharsday, the 4th, the public meeting 
for business was held in Nile-street Chapel, 
Mr. Orme, of Perth, in the chair, when, 
after praise and prayer by Mr. Arthur, of 
Dalkeith, a highly interesting report of the 
proceedings of the Committee for the past 
year was read, by which it appeared, that 
while about thirty of the brethren who had 
received assistance in the work of their 
ministry had been most abundantly occupied 
in preaching in the more destitate parts of 
Scotland, several of their churches bad re- 
ceived considerable accessions during the 
year. 

The Meeting was addressed in a very in- 
teresting manner by Mr. Aikman of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Hill of Hantly, Mr. Russel of 
Dundee, Mr. Dewar of Nairn, Mr. Ewing 
of Glasgow, Mr. Payne, Dr. Wardlaw, 
Mr. M‘Gavan, the Secretary, and Mr. 
Orme. And after the Resolution for the 
printiug of the Report, &c. it was resolved, 
@dly, ‘‘ That this Meeting view with mach 
gratitude to the Lord, that kind and bro- 
therly feeling which has been evinced by 
many of the Congregational Churches in 
England, towards their sister churches in 
this part of the kingdom: and express cur 
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tank fulness to the E»sex churches in par- 
tivalar, for their liberal donation of £60., 
and also to those in Suffolk, for their reso- 
lation to make-a colleotion for assisting in 
the diffusion of the Gospel in the more 
destitute parts of our native country.” And, 
Sdly, “ That considering the incalculable 
benefits which have resulted from this Insti- 
tation, in the encouragement, the stability, 
and increase of many of the charebes, the 
aid afforded to their pastors, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel to many thousands of oor 
countrymen, who, in all probability, would 
not otherwise have heard it—together with 
the facilities which our brethren in many 
parts have of extensively publishing the 
knowledge of the Saviour—it is our incam- 
beut duty to support it to the utmost of our 
power.” 

The meeting was numerously attended, 
and a deep interest seemed to be felt in every 
thing that passed, especially in the detailed 
atcounts of the labours of brethren in the 
Highlands, and of the eagerness of the 
people in thgse parts to hear the word of 
God. Asa good proof of the interest felt, 
£31. was some days after forwarded to the 
Treasurer, by an individual who, it is be- 

ed, was present. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing of the Committec, above £500. were 
voted away for the general purposes of the 
Union, viz. “‘ the support and dissemination 
of thie Gospel in the more dark and desti- 
tute parts of Scotland.” 

Subscriptions or donations to this Insti- 
tation may be forwarded to the Treasurer, 
Robert Gray, Esq. Argyle-square, in- 

_borgh; or to the Secretary, the Rev. Mr. 
Watson, Masse!burgh. 


ADDRESS 
OF THE DISSENTING MINISTERS OF 

THE THREE DENOMINATIONS. 

The following Address was presented to 
his Majesty at Carlton Hoase on the Sd of 
May. 

Yo the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

King George the Foursh. 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty’s datifal and loyal 
subjects, the Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters of the Three Denominations in and 
about the Cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, ayproach your Majesty, with profound 
respect, to express our sincere condolence 
on occasion of the breaches made by death 
in yoor illustrious Hoase, and more espe- 
cially on the demise of our late venerable 
and beloved Sovereign, your Royal Father, 
as well as.our cordial congratulations ou 
your Majesty’s accession to the Throne of 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

We partake. of the satisfaction which 
His late Majexty’s subjects in general, and 
his own illustrious Family in particular, 
must have experienced in the extended 
duration of bis life and reign; aad whilst 
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we lament the personal affliction which, 
daring his latter years, deprived the nation 
of bis public services, we bow with devout 
resignation to the mysterious will of Al- 
mighty God; and we reflect with pleasure 
on the filial attention manifested by your 
Majesty and the other branches of his Fa- 
mily to his dignity and to his comfort da- 
riug his seclusion from the duties and-en- 
joyments of social life. 

We also render to the Sapreme Arbiter 
of the cendition of man oar i 
thanksgivings, that his dissolution succeed- 
eda gentle and gradual decay, without any 
previous suffering. 

Among numerous other virtues: that dis- 
tinguished his character and reign, his so- 
licitude for the education of the poor, and 
for the diffasion of those Scriptures which 
open, both to rich and poor, the best sources 
of instraction and comfort, will be record- 
ed in future ages to the praise of our'much 
revered Sovereign. 

As Protestant Dissenters we recollect; 
with peculiar thankfulness, that, conform- 
ably to the declaration with whiclr his- 
late Majesty commenced his reign, he not 
ouly maintained the Toleration inviolate, 
but enlarged its protection and benefits. 

We should the more deeply lament the 
decease of our late Sovereign, if we were 
not warranted to-direct our views to your 
Majesty as. his successor, and to assure 
ourselves, by the experience afforded us 
during your Regency, that you will continue 
to us the same protection and similar be~ 
nefits. 

It-is, we trast, nesdJess for us to make 
any public avowal of our attachment to 
your Majesty’s Person and Family, and the 
form of Governarent established in the 
British realms. 

Whilst we are ambitious of expressing? 
ourselves the invariable friends of civil 
and religious liberty, we are no less the 
enemies of every kind and degree of lieen- 
tiousness, both in principle and practice. 

As none of our number were ever de- 
graded by hostility to the Civil Govern- 
ment of our country, as it is by law esta. 
blished, ‘we are persnaded that none of us 
will be found amongst those who profane 
religion, deride the Holy Scriptures, and 
diminish the influence of sacred subjects on 
the minds of the people; bot that it will 
be our uniform solicitude and endeavoar to 
mauifest and to incnleate a due regard to 
religion, to the Constitution and laws of our 
country, and to the honoar and tranquillity 
of your Majesty’s life aud reign. 

‘Thus avowing our principles and conduct; 
we humbly solicit, and feel confident of 
enjoying, your Majesty’s protection and fa- 
vour: Prompted, as we are, by inclination 
as well as daty, it will be always oar ear- 
nest wish and ardent prayer that your Ma- 
jesty’s reign may be long, peaceful, and 
prosperous ; and that, at a distant period; 
your Majesty may exchasge your present 
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Crown, after having exbibited its brightest 
lustre in the uniuterrapted and increasing 
attachment of a free, grateful, and loyal 
people, for a Crown of celestial glory that 
fadeth not away. 

To which Address his Majesty was pleas- 
ed to return the following most gracious 
Answer : 

“ [receive with great satisfaction this 
Joyal and dutifal Address. 

“The justice which you bave rendered to 
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the memory of my beloved Father, is high. 
ly gratifying to me. You may be fully as- 
sured of the coutinuance of that protection 
whieh you experienced daring his benefi- 
cent reign, and. of my determination to 
maintain strictly and inviolably the tolera- 
tion now so happily enjoyed.” 

The Ministers were introduced by -Vis- 
count Sidmouth, and received by his Ma- 
jesty on the throne.—The Address was read 
by Dr. A. Rees. 








LITERARY NOTICES, &e. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS~ 
Mr. John Luccock is preparing for pub- 
lication, Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Southern parts of Brazil, taken during a 
residence of ten years in various parts of 
that country; describing its agricaltare, 
commerce, and mines, &c. &c. 

In the Press, Methodism, a Poem. 

June ist, will be publisbed, price ts. 
England’s Brightest Gems; or, a Brief 
Sketch of the Anniversaries of the Religious 
and Charitable Institutions, held in London, 
in May, 1820; presenting a compendiam 
of all.the information necessary to a com- 
plete acquaintance with the present state of 
these interesting Societies. 

In the Press, a new Edition of the Rev. 
Robert Hal! on Terms of Communion; 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late of 
Norwich, in one vol. 12mo. is preparing for 
publication by his Daughter. 

In the Press, a new Edition of the Rev. 
Robert Hall’s Help to Zion's Travelicr, in 
1 vol. 18mo. 

The Prophecy of Dante, a Poem, by 
Lerd Byron, is in the Press. 

A new Edition of Matthie’s Greek 
Grammar, translated by the late Rey. E. V. 
Blomfield, M, A. in 2 vols. 8 vo. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan, 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. 4to. 

The History of the late War in Spain, 
hy Robert Southey, Esq. 3 vols. 4to. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

An Essay on the Eviis of Popular Igno- 
rance. By John Foster; 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Narrative of the Persecutions of the 
Protestants of the South of France during 
the years 1814, 1815, and 1816, by Mark 
Wilks; 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. J. 
Sibree, by W. Priestly ; 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Considerations on the System of Parochiat 
Schools in Scotland, and on the advamage 
of establishing them in large towns; by 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. price 1s. 

The Christian Duty of Submission to Civil 
Government; a Sermon, preached in George- 
street Chapel, Glasgow, April 16, by Ralph 
Wardlaw, D. D. price 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Thomas Gor- 
den, of Youghal, Ireland, with extracts 
from his Diary, and some of his most in- 
teresting Letters ; price 1s. Gd. 

Au Appeal to the Public on the subject 
of the Framework-knitters’ Fund ; by Ro- 
bert Hall, A.M. Third Edition, price 1s. 

A Second Volume of Sermons, by the 
Rev.C. Bradley, Carate of High Wycombe. 
Also a 4th Edition of the First Volame ; 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

A new Edition of the Memoirs of Miss 
Caroline E. Smelt, by Moses Waddel, D.D. 
price 1s. 6d. 

The Law Established by the Gospel, by 
the Rev. Wm. Hamilton, Minister of Strath- 
blane, in one vol. 12mo. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Communications have this month been received from the Rev. J. Mitchell-- 
Bulmer— Ryley —T. James— W. Ellerby—Barling—Tyerman— Dr. Winter-- 
H. F. Burder—I. Cobbin— Harper— Watson—Ely. 

Also from An Old Dissenter—L. I.—J. Burreli—J. B. H. Liverpool—R. H. 
Marten—Astrop-—-R. Smith, Bernard's Inn—J. Fletcher. 

Ma$nrng is informed that we have never met with the second part of Vincent 
Alsop’s Anti Sozzo: and we believe that no Memoirs of D’Emillianne were 
ever published. 

The original Letter of Dr. Watts will appear in our next. 

Erastus is informed that we cannot continue his controversy with the Noncon- 
— Minister, as we conceive both parties have already fully stated the argu- 


Errata in our last.-—Page 271, col. 2, line 2 from bottom, for blame, read praise. 
205, col. 2, line 34, for seem, read serve.—Page 206, col. 1, line 35, for this 
office, read their office.—Page 208, col. 1, dele comma between the words new 
and intellectual. 
The press of interesting matter, under the head of Religious Intelligence, has induced 
us to add eight extra pages to the present Numicr. 





